From a Japanese Army Pamphlet 


“ When the Meditenaneon was the eenlre of 

cmlmlionihc woMs leaders were Greece and 
Rome. 3<ow the scene has shifted to the PacifiCj 
and Japan stands on the pivot of the world. 
We have opportunities given by heaven, advan- 
tages given by nature, and national unity. 
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WAR 



^Sunday, December 7 [Cleveland^ Ohio), 
k So the Japanese navy believes it can fight America. That 
js the staggering part of the news. The navy had the last 
liword ; nobody could rush Japan into war without the 
iiavy’s consent. The navy is a scientific service ; its young 
jofficers are too busy to muddle their brains with pipe 
dreams. The navy has not lost its face in China. Before 
[the Emperor gave the nod and grunt that sanctioned the 
torder for Pearl Plarbour, he must have said to the navy : 

It’s your responsibility ; are you sure you can^ bring 
the Empire safely through it ? ” He would require an 
lanswer on “ soul and conscience." He would say somc- 
fthing like this : "lam responsible to the divine ancestors 
ilbr the Empire they have placed in my hands. Are yor 
^1 prepared to answer to them for the fate of this Empire ? 
IHis mouthpiece would be old Admiral Suzuki, the Granu 
Chamberlain, who would not easily be fooled. 

I That order will destroy the Japanese navy. But the 
i iiavy did not believe it was destroying itself The admirals 
I arc different from the military gang— not as diflerent as 
f cheese from chalk, for they are all Japanese, but they are 
fmen of broad mind, broadly educated, and the generals 
( are men of narrow mind, narrowly educated, 
i Before deciding to attack the United States the navy had 
j: first to convince itself that it could succeed. Then it had 
to communicate its confidence to the Emperor s advisers, 

‘ every one of whom would be opposed to the plan. And 
^probably is still opposed. ^ ^ ^ 

» Xhe navy believes it can defeat Britain and America. A 
f delusion, yes, but not one reached in an emotional moment, 
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nftt rli{*tatcd bv any consideration whatsoever except a coldl 
Sculation of chances. All the navy’s natural bias wa 
against fighting the two strongest naval powers. The arnj^ 
has never fought anybody except Chinese, and it thinlt| 
it can lick the world. The navy has been brought up o| 
Mahan and sea power. It was not surprised by Dunkirll 
as the generals were. It knows that to a naval nation till 
sea is not a Maginot wall but an open road. “ Very fc| 
people know the importance of sea power,” Nomura sail 
to me the day before he left for Washington, when yi 
talked of Britain’s chances against Germany. Nomura wel 
to America as the navy’s agent. He wanted to stop th| 
war. So, at least, I believed after talking with him, ail 
I think he was honest. Since coming here I have hoa| 
that he told the people in Washington that he had the nav| 
support. Of course ; he would not have come otherwisl 
What is the Japanese navy’s plan now ? What has it gl 

that we don’t know ? , , r , I 

[In a broadcast from New York a week later I put th| 

idea move formally : ’ 

By the Japanese system of group dictatorship, the navy 
lias the last word on the question of war with the Unitd 
States, because it is the navy that has to fight that w^r 
Before the Emperor and his advisers consented to yesterday’ 
attack, the navy was undoubtedly asked in the most solemn 
and formal manner if it could carry through such a wa 
.successfully. If the navy had not possessed the confidenci 
that this could be done, it would not have begun th| 
offensive, Do not imagine that the Japanese allowed Hitlcl 
to inveigle them into a suicide pact, or to undertake J 
desperate adventure in order to assist liis plans. In all sues 
matters the Japanese are cautious opportunists, consultinj 
their own interests alone.] 

December 8 (Cleveland). | 

How is Japan to be defeated ? How long will it take ? [ 
To-night a radio commentator told tlie air that the cock- 
sure little Japs would soon be taught a lesson. But in the 
meantime ... It reminded me of a story I heard in 



Tokyo from a Soviet Ambassador, At the very beginning 
^ of the Manchurian affair, when, as Mr. Stimson said, the 
5 Japanese army was running amuck, the Ambassador had 
» talked to Mr. S. (a great Japanese industrialist ; he is dead, 
ibut his family lives and his name had better remain un- 
I written). The Japanese predicted that the army would 
5 soon be brought under control. Like the old generals and 
I the old statesmen, he thought the young officers were only 
|i suffering from a bad attack of suppressed chauvinism ; he 
I did not know that the age of military government had re- 
I turned. “ The day will come, and come soon,” he said, 
I “ when a Japanese officer will not dare to show his face in 
I the streets of Tokyo.” " But in the meantime,” said the 
I Ambassador, with his malicious Slavic smile, “it is Mr, S. 
I who is not seen on the streets.” 

I The sinister element in the situation is its revelation of 
I the mind of the Japanese navy. What the Japanese intend 
I by this stab in the back is that their ships and plane carriers 
fshall have the freedom of the Pacific for the first round of 
I the war. What they are after is command of the air and 

I he water — for a time — and they have convinced themselves 
hat they can hold it long enough to allow Hitler to get in 
lis blow somewhere else. The gangsters have always timed 
heir blows, first the left and then the right. We shall hear 
rom the Atlantic soon, but not until this blow has produced 
ts calculated effect. Probably they expect a concentration of 
American effort in the Pacific and a consequent weakening 
n the Atlantic. 

Some are saying that Hitlei' dragged Japan into this 
,var. Nobody who knows the Japanese would say so. The 
fapanese would not lift a finger to save Hitler j their 
houghts are for Japan first and only. Opportunism is 
:hcir only principle. Their national motto is : “ What 

he traffic will bear.” That is the slogan they understand. 
Properly translated into classical ideographs, it would have 
i vogue like “ Kodo ” — the Imperial Way — meaning (to 
most of them) : “ Grab China while the grabbing is good,” 
l^r “ Kokuhan ” — national emergency— meaning : “ Now is 
ftlie time the army should be boss,” 
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They wrote the terms of the alliance in such a way thal 
they are completely free to decide what they will do. Th| 
tnavy knows how little Hitler can do for Japan if and whcii 
i the American and British battle fleets concentrate m th« 
\ Pacific. In this round the Japanese navy is depending on itse^ 
\plus what Hitler can do in the way of counter-irritant. TM 
^Httle Japanese admirals would not exaggerate that ; they d| 

I pend on themselves and what they have got under their hand* 

1 Some of the newspapers are talking of national liar 
: kiri, as if the Naval General Staff were a young fool w| 
had spent his boss’s money in a geisha house. ^ The u/«tf 
land Plain Dealer repeats the fable that a responsible Japan? 
spokesman said : “Japan can’t defeat China, nor can i 
accept a defeat from China. We can accept defeat fro| 
the United States and England. So let’s have a quick 
to save our face.” 

The bombing of the American ships as they Uy 
harbour was a nice beginning to a “ gentlemanly ” 
wasn’t it ? Does anyone suppose that the Japanese haf 
forgotten what followed tlie sinking of tlie Afaine ? Thft 
know that Americans will not forget or forgive Peailj 
Harbour. They have never thought war was a game. | 
This is neither hara-kiri nor face-saving any more than it I 

Tapan swinging into war in chivalrous obedience to an alHancI 
lat reads as if it had been drawn by a shyster lawyer, j 
I have heard nothing so loaded with unconscious il| 
nien as those views. They show how little we know Japal 
ihey won’t last. f 

I told the conference^ yesterday, just before the ncil 
came, that the chances of Japan’s staying on the fenf 


^ A two- day conference organ iaed by the Foreign Affairs Council o| 
Cleveland, Ohio. It discussed the “ merging wars "—Japan’s war P 
China and Hitler’s war in Europe. The Cleveland Plain Dealer i’« 
ported : | 

“ About eighty delegates from seven countries had gathered for a| 
icademic discussion of Far Eastern problems. For two days, the word*' 
lad flowed without attempting to rcnclj a conclusion. This was mon 
tf a mental exercise than a discussion of realities. Many of the expcrn\ 
lad even predicted that there would he no war with Japan and gav® 
ood reasons to support their belief. I 
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verc rather better than fifty-fifty, I suggested fifty-one to 
; tfjjrty-nine. This hope rested on the assumption that the 
l^avy, knowing America’s ultimately overwhelming superi- 
i ^^rity of resources, ^vould refuse to take it on. 

I f Everything I had learned about tire Japanese navy in 
j/'],wenty years supported the conservative view. There were 
\ litany Nomuras in it. The army modelled itself on Ger- 
I I^any’s ; its imitation was so slavish that it had introduced 
I -jie custom of allowing non-coms, to strike privates, and 
compensated the privates by ordering foreigners in China 
^0 take off their hats when they passed a Japanese sentry 
^md allowing soldiers to beat up anyone, man or woman, 
Vho did not show proper respect to the Imperial army. 
The navy had been only a little infected by the Nazism 
*[hat had got into the army. I remembered that when the 
\rmy mutinied in 1936 the government’s first scared gesture 
Was to send the fleet into Tokyo Bay. Seamen with bayonetr 
hot soldiers, stood guard at the Navy Office and the house 
\f the admirals. The navy was the conservative clemen. 
^n the collective military dictatorsliip which governed Japan. 
Its traditions were formed on the British model, the army’s 
:)n the German. Naval officers did not indulge in political 
speeches like the generals. The young naval officers made 
iruises to other countries. They knew sometliing of the 
world beyond Japan. 

The Japanese were thinking a great deal about their 

position at the peace conference. They wanted to keep 

the fleet intact so that they would have something in hand 

that would save them from being asked to wait on tl>e mat, 

( 

■ " The dcleRntes spoke of ‘ the merging wars ’ in Europe and Asia. 
Then, suddenly, the wars merged. Edward C. Carter, secretary- 
general of the institute, broke into tlic progranune to announce that the 
Japanese hud attacked Pearl Harbour. ^ 

. " The delegates looked at each other with dazed expressions. A 
retired ofiicer of the Indian Army held a silent head-to-head con- 
[ference with a former manager of a Sumatra rubber plantation. Count 
iCarlo Sforza, former Italian Foreign Minister, exchanged glances with 
i,a former German citizen. Four turbaned natives of India looked 
liacross the table at five U.S. congressmen who looked back at them. 
(Chinese, Canadians, New Zealanders and Englishmen sat in stunned 
ailrnce." 
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like Austria-Hungary' after the last war. Japan’s porf 
during the war of 1914-18 had been governed by the conP 
sideration that Japan could not afford to be on tlie losing^^ 
side at any peace conference. It was this fear that ha 4 .; 
brought her into tlic war on the side of Britain, and 1 J 
caused subsequent shivering in the dark days when Germanp 
seemed to be winning. ** My poor country I ” I heard F 
wealthy Japanese cry as he walked the porch of the country 
hotel where I was staying ; “ dragged into this war byK 
pro-British government,” L 

What had occurred in 1941 to fetch the navy down frog 
the fence where it had sat, turning a Nelsonian blind eg 
to the treaty Kurusu signed in Berlin ? p. 

The suicide suggestion is fantastic. Hara-kiri, the belli ' 
cut, has bemused the imagination of Westerns because t 
arc saturated with Christian teaching* We think setj: 
slaughter the irreparable and unforgivable sin. To tlL 
Japanese it is, at its best, the final evidence of “ sincerity,^, 
and at its worst an unfortunate misdemeanour. Hara-ki)f 
/as the Japanese method of capital punishment for warrionv, 
,nd gentry, A nobleman who expiated a crime in tha^ 
my did not suffer expropriation of his estates, It was 
my of keeping the property in the family and escaping | 
lore painful death. There was no gruesome disembowel^^ 
ment. The condemned person, in solemn surroundings, madlt 
a token cut with a dagger of which only a quarter-inch proF, 
truded from a white silk wrapping. His “ friend ” stodd behinC‘ 
him wth a two-handed sword, and at the moment the trickF' 
of blood showed, he beheaded the prisoner with one stroke. F 
The Japanese as a race are not more addicted to suicidl^- 
than many others. The fifteenth edition of the EtK^clopadi^^ 
Britannica places the suicide rate in Japan during the first ^ 
quarter of the twentieth century rather below that 0^, 
Germany and of most of the countries for which statistics? 
are cited. It is true that Japanese sometimes commit suicidc^E 
for what appear to us to be trivial reasons — business failure/ j 
embezzlement, fear of something they cannot bring theitiiyi 
selves to face. A Japanese tennis player jumped off a steamerF.. 
because he had yielded to pressure to play in an internationar*^" 
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Latest and felt that he would fail. General Nogi com- 
mitted hara-kiri after attending the funeral of his Emperor, 
Wt that was in igia and there has been no similar case. 
’Wee Japanese soldiers rushed a bomb into the Chinese 
' ^re at Shanghai and perished with it. Japan has never 
acked soldiers and sailors who were ready to die. The 
feeling of responsibility to the Emperor and the country 
'Un be stronger than the love of life. But that feeling, 
.iierhaps the strongest of which the Japanese are capable, 
akes a different aspect when it is not the life of the indi- 
^dual but of the nation that is at stake. The Japanese 
} |an be fanatics individually, but as group thinkei'S^ they are 
iaulious, calculating, and deliberate. 

Fl do not know how many ships and planes the Japanese 
lave, nor what use they plan to make of their “ anchored 
aircraft carriers in the Pacific, nor what stores they have 
if oil and gasoline and metals ; but I know how they think, 
|ow they reach their decisions in such questions. The Naval 
'general Staff in Tokyo is no battle-drunk group with 
^romantic ideas of a glorious doom j it is not inspired by any 
''bneern for Germany’s fate. It seeks one thing only : success 
pr Japan ; and it would not act until it had convinced 
fself that it had much more than a fifty-fifty chance of 
fjccess. That conviction was reached on a careful and 
|bnservative estimate of the factors and resources avail- 
fble. Japanese resources arc greater and their plans bolder 
pan we know. The China war has been a training ground 
uf naval fliers. The army may be bogged dotvn, but the 
|avy has had four years on a war footing and unlimited 
fudgets, all spent in preparation for the struggle now on. 

I It was consciously a bold decision, and it will in the end 
Ir.ovc suicidal, but the Japanese Naval General Staff looked 
lo the end before they made tlie beginning. They did not 
iiove before they had convinced themselves that tliey could win. 

December 9 {Mew Tork), 

I People here are wild at the insolence of the “ little Japs,” ■ 
‘^hom they thought of as comic figures, They don’t yet I 
[calisc how calculated was that insolence. 



It follows tis the night the day that the Japanese na' 
3 satisfied that it has the ships, planes, and supplies need 
or the greatest struggle in its history. That struggle, , 
ill the visible evidence, is doomed to ultimate faik 
inlcss * • ♦ 

Unless the attack on Pearl Harbour has crippled 
American sea and air forces there for the period estima 
in the Japanese time-table. In that period the Germj 
fully informed of the Japanese plans and in contact y 
their agents over here, will strike their blow. 

The Germans cannot reach the Pacific, Where, then 
An all-out effort to invade England ? 

A project they couldn’t or wouldn’t carry out when 
British army was disorganised and had lost its cquipn 
and when British defences were unready does not s 
hopeful now when the army has been re-equipped 
reinforced, and when the home defences are organised 
the food supply replenished. 

Will Hitler renew the Battle of the Atlantic on a bi, 
scale, reverting to the purpose of defeating England ' 
the weapon he believes defeated Germany in igiO—sta 
tion through blockade ? If so, the Japanese arc reckoi 
on a public clamour in the United States (“ Remcn 
the Maine ”) which will force the President to draw s 
and planes from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Against that is the fact that submarine action in 
North Atlantic in winter is difficult, and has been n 
more hazardous by stronger defences. But if the Amer 
fleet 'is weakened in the Atlantic, will the balance of cha 
swing over to the Axis side ? , 

Gan England be defeated in the Battle of the Atlant 
Will Hitler take Spain and Portugal for airfields w 
would enable his planes to range out over the Atlantic 
intensify the starvation strategy ? 

Does the plan include getting hold of the French 1 
seizing Dakar, and stirring up trouble in South Amc 
again designed to divide American and British action, Ic 
the pressure on Japan in the Pacific, and reduce the fc 
operating on the Iceland life line ? 
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How about tlie time factor? French navy crews could 
not be depended on. German crews could be supplied 
without difficulty, and may be ready now in occupied France. 
But they would need time to become acquainted with the 
French ships. And the British might repeat Oran. Any 
'or all of these plans might be accompanied by another winter 
Sof night bombing intended to “ soften » the British people, 

S I don*t think such plans would arouse much cnthusiasjn 
in the Navy Office in Tokyo. . . . Heavens, I see it again 
I type the words. The old Jack Tar doorkeepers who 
tasked your number and grinned and bowed when I told 
^ them mine was Number One ; the cool square lobby on 
Ithe first floor with its obsolete quick-firer kept on show for 
isome reason I never troubled to ask ; that hole under the 
istairs where I had so many talks with Admiral X, as jovial 
ia seaman as I have ever known. He never told me any- 
^thing, but I liked talking to him. . . . 

Where so much is hidden, let us start from points we can 

Bake to be true. , 

First, the Japanese navy did not get into tins until it 

■ believed it had secured itself and the Empire against defeat, 
i Second, the Japanese arc not in it to help Hitler, but to 

l-help themselves. , . - rp. 

I Japanese strategy has not changed in forty years, iney 
^began the Russian war with a torpedo attack on the Russian 
I fleet as it lay in port forty-eight hours before they decided 
I war. They began this war in Honolulu on a Sunday while their 
lenvoys were talking in the State Department at Washington. 

I That also was true to Japanese form. On the very night 
fthe Japanese torpedo-boats crept into Port Arthur, ^^the 
i Japanese minister at St. Petersburg was attending a ball m 
I the Imperial Palace. He went there foeling very un^sy l^t 
t his host and hostess might have heard the nws. But the^^ 
^ Russians did not know what had happened in far-away Pc^t 
lArthur until next day, and'the Japanese diplomat basked m 
I the smiles of the Czar and the Czi^rina and went home and 
i smugly recorded in his diary how he had fooled the Russians, 
i I wonder if Kurusu keeps a diary. ^ 

f In 1904 the Japanese wanted to knock out the Russian 
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far Eastern fleet while they moved their ti-ansnor. 
Manchuria, On Sunday they tried to kncclt om ArnerW ' 
and air power before they landed armiea riri Malaya and 
Sunday s ratds were the first swift, deadly flash' to 8^1' 
enemy. The body blows will come next, Singapore^ 
objective ; American air and sea power is the oth^, 

To know why the Japanese are attacklnTsWano,. 
what they need. They need the oil, rubber and^Hn r ft 
Dutch East Indies and Malaya, America hL pL “ of 2 
but It needs rubber and tin. and Japan wants to be abk 
refuse those munitions materials to the United s/aj 
Japanese invaders cannot get at the Dutch East TnrT 
ong as Singapore funetions. Singapore amnds at th" ‘ “ 
roads ^of the South Seas. It is like a traffic policeman ♦ 3 
gangsters cannot get into the bank round the corner 
the cop IS out of the way. The Philippines must 3 I 
attacked because planes from the islands can maurtll 

i pwiippS ovi 

Admit that Japan wins the first round fav its soprur,! ' 
The real struggle comes afterwards. St mSy une* 
power resources, brains, will tell. ^ 

splriu" Trat"*Zht’'r”“'’'""^ *•= ‘'““I 

.r!.K M thought came across the air last mVlu i 

the sidLf the bVbattelS- tL 4 

war are against Tanan nc n • i battalions in thil 

tho British Commonwedrir “f ' Th^ “ f 

*ej5anLe S™“r “4 

but Hitler, by his occunaflnn^^ ^‘‘^4 

^Jorwegian bases, can Lt 

set at the home territofy of the cannot easili 

^0 serious attemnt thoLi States, and will makel 

Pacific 

■vhich would be better ncpr? ° I • ^ ships and planesi. 

he Orient. bitting at Japanese power if):^ 
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Nor can America easily get at Japan’s home territory; 
both general staffs are fighting with the knowledge that the 
blows fall far from the heart. But Japan can easily reach 
:he United States’ Far Eastern outposts, and when and if 
ihe has occupied, or contained, the strategic points, Japan will 
jxpect to keep her own forces beyond the reach of anything 
but the greatest and most difficult efforts. The war cannot 
be carried to the cities of Japan unless Russia comes in. 

With American air power temporarily weakened, American 
bases occupied, Singapore captured or muzzled, and with 
ihe Dutch East Indies in their hands, the Japanese are calcu- 
ating that they can fight a defensive war for an indefinite 
;ime. They might capture Rangoon, cutting the Burma 
Eload at its base. 

A thought has come that looks crazy, but it won’t go away. 
:’ll put it down. It won’t be the first time paradox has 
)een true in Japan. We think the Japanese do things back- 
yards, but it all depends on the point of view. 

The Japanese may be preparing for a German defeat. 

Reasons ? They know what to expect if the Axis is smashed 
nd they are still extended in China. They know the con- 
litions they will face then. The United States will have a 
lavy and air force of unprecedented size ; the British Navy 
dll be at the top of its form ; in science as well as numbers 
»oth forces will have outstripped Japan, for the Japanese 
Iways lag behind the results of research in better-equipped 
ountries. The combined fleets of the victorious democracies 
dll appear in the seas and skies of the East, and Japan will 
le summoned to evacuate China. If she refuses, the de- 
nocracies can pour their huge surplus of tanks, guns, and 
quipment into that country and can lend Ghiang Kai-shek 
rilitary advisers who know how to use them, They can 
unt the Japanese fleet into its hiding-places and keep it 
here while Japan is blockaded. They will deprive Japan of 
er war loot, past and present — Manchuria, Formosa, the 
mandated islands, perhaps even Korea. . This was the pros- 
ect the Japanese had to prepare against. From that point 
fview their move is intelligible. , 

Some remarkable calculations have been made in Berlin 
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and Tokyo. How much air power does Japan need to enabit 
•her to take Singapore, seize or destroy the American baij 
'in the Philippines, and grab the Dutch East Indies ? jJ 
how difficult is it going to be for the United States to reinforce' 
its air power in the Far East uAcr the stepping-stones and ri 
fuelling stations—Guam, Wake, and Midway—arc lost? Ip 
Japan gets the Dutch bases, how many planes will she be abt !' 
to send back home for defence against American attacks froi| 
Siberia or Dutch Harbour? As to Dutch Harbour, ho|' 
much assistance do the Japanese expect from the worst wcath(| 
in the world—perpctual gales in winter, fog in summer? | 

We are not yet accustomed to the conccj)tion of globi 
war. We think of separate theatres, the Atlantic, the Middl 
East, Russia, the Far East, But our enemies arc thinking il 
terms of global war, A spring attack on Egypt would 
global strategy. If Germany got Suez while Japan 
Singapore, the two ends of the Axis would meet in tl 
Indian Ocean. Oil, rubber, tin, sugar, and rice would flc 
to hungry Gexmany, and German weapons would be shipp^. 
to Japan. Half the world would be theirs ; they woull 
expect to sit on their gains and tell us our day was dont!^ 
And even if the German end of such a, plan failed, itia 
Japanese might be masters of everything between PIonolul| 
and the Bay of Bengal. 

Conclusion : the Japanese have made their plans for 
long war, and they have not left out the possibility of 
German defeat.' 

If this analysis is anywhere near accurate, tire Japancsl 
plan is a long-range one. The Japanese believe that till 
treacherous assault of December 7th, followed up by wIil 
Hitler will do to divide America’s strength, will give the® 
the mastery of the air and the sea in the western Pacific lonl 
enough to let them carry out their pi’ograihmc. They expel 
m deprive America of all its existing bases nearer thai 
Hawaii. They expect to capture or surround Singapore anl 
make the waters around it too hot for British warships. Thef 
expect to defeat the defenders of the Philippines and tht! 
transfer ffieir forces to the Dutch East Indies. They can thci| 
ig in behind their screen of islands and the huge spaof 
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of the Pacific, reckoning that the time and effort needed to 
dislodge them will be so great that even a victorious America 
will hesitate. 

Perhaps there will be another peace offer j the Japanese 
shares Hitler’s delusion that people would sooner make peace 
svith him than die fighting him — but there is too much 
wishful thinking about such speculations. It would be a 
legitimate inference, however, that behind this strategy is 
an “ either-or ” dilemma — either the democracies must face 
the prospect of another war, with their enemies holding 
positions from which it will be hard to dislodge them, or they 
must agree to peace terms which will leave the Japanese New 
Order in being. 

It is worse than useless to think that superior resources 
will bring us victory on a silver platter. Those resources are 
latent ; war is dynamic. There must be an unwavering 
will to “ fight it out on this lino ” if it takes not all summer, 
but ten years. Japan has become a “ national defence 
state ” in which all the energies of the nation are harnessed 
to war, and everything above bare subsistence is devoted to 
aggression. Wc also must convert ourselves into a “ national 
defence state ” in \yluch all that we have is thrown into the 
kruggle. Only thus can we preserve and hand down to the 
future the most humane way of life the world has known. 
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'J’he mind of the Japanese navy is the mind that will fight 
this war and that we will fight. What sort of mind is it ? 

The average Japanese naval officer one met in Tokyo was 
a likeable human being. Unlike his military confreres, he 
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was easy in foreign company and no problem to hia iiostJ ^ 
The navy's original British training still marked his style! ! 
he “ came out to meet you ” ; there was no clicking of heeii ^ 
and mimicry of the very high and puissant Prussian slat! 
officer. In leisure hours he was “clubbable.** Diplomat'] ^ 
ladies liked Japanese naval officers and found them light! 
hand. They were frank in all that was unimportant. 4 ,; 
this is merely saying that the sea sets the same stamp ohl ' 
man the world over. Those personal' qualities gained |; 
the Japanese navy a reputation for common sense and broi ; 
views (as compared with the army) which has not stood tl ' 
acid test, I ' 

When we examine the Japanese naval mind in action a| 
in policy we can see that in a recent space of time— -less th| 
ten years-— it has followed the same track as the ^irniy| 
The corruption of the Japanese army is a long story and| 
is complicated by the fact that the natural and cultivatl 
nationalism of the Japanese soldier has been subjected to 
- influence of Marxism. The Japanese officei’j who was alwa)'; 
a chauvinist, is now a Nazi. The corruption of th-O arm), 
broke into the open in 1931 and it had then gone too far/ 
to be checked. f 

The change in the navy was not apparent until 1935* I 
began to geminate slowly after the Washington GonJferend 
in 1922. ^ By the peace treaties Japan had been given thi 
■ German islands in the Pacific. Marxist ideas working tipol; 
a native love of war produced the military socialism whicl 
to-day rules Japan. Acquisition of three great fleets 
anchored aircraft carriers ” in the Pacific working on navi 
minds angered by the inferior Washington ratio eventuallf: 
Reduced the plan which hurst out like a volcano of. 
December 7th. f 

Japans naval policy before then had been rational an| 
i above-board. It was based on essential needs and on H 
policy which did not anticipate war with England or th| 
j J^®ver dreamed of fighting America aii( 

^ encircled j never did any natio J 
^ ® itself with powe^ which only wanttil 
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1 f t' alone. Japanese will question the rightness of the 
word ‘ 'deliberately.” Those who opposed the war and fear 
Is results would substitute " blunderingly.” We may agree 
that choosing a demonstrably wrong policy and sticking to 
it no matter where it leads is deliberate blundering. ^ 

The Tananese navy’s primary function as it was conceived 
,.ntil ima was to maintain command of the near seas where 
the shipping lanes converge and which give Japan access to 
the mainland of Asia. This was perfectly legitimate and was 
publicly recognised in the decisions of the Washington Con- 
ference A secondary function, not formally recognised but 
so closdy connected with the first that a fleet that could 
fulfil one could also fulfil the other, was to furnish a sereen 
of naval power strong enough to prevent foreign interference 
with Japan’s policies on China. Both were coi^eded m the 
i Washington agreements.^ China poUcy was embodied m e 
Nine-Power Treaty and it was not then realised by the states- 
i men who signed it that Japanese “ sincerity ” required a 
treaty to be ignored when one of the parties had grown dis- 
satisfied with it. The Washington naval agreements stabilised 
the fleets of Japan, the United States, and Britain in such 
proportions that Japan was left in undisputed mastery of the 
near seas. Pearl Plarbour, 3,380 nautical miles from Japan, 
and Singapore, 3,345 ^^iles, were the sentry-boxes marking 
the limits of Japan’s naval domain. The condition was that 
peace was to be maintained and the rights of Japan s weaker 
neighbours respected. But the Japanese army ^nd navy 
liad never thought that condition material. Their duty, as 
they read it, was to make Japan great, and the means was 
their possession of armaments stronger than those of all ti 

other Asiatic nations combined. ■ . p 

The acquisition of the mandated islands and a study o 
their strategic possibilities in the air age changed the origina 
defensive policy into one which looked far beyond the pro- 
‘ tection of Japan’s principal sea ro^^^s JJ! 

her policy in China. The islands provided a Maginotwalh 

built by coral insects, behind which lay ® 

^Dutch East Indies. The South to _ 
practicable. Organisations with official backing 
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m easy iu foreign company and no ] ' ’ ■ 

efhe navy’s original British training •' 

lie ” came out to meet you ” ; there v. ■ , 

21, nd mimicry of the very high and j 
officer. In leisure hour’s he was “ clu 
> adies liked Japanese naval officers an 
1 land. They were frank in all that w • 

1 his is merely saying that the sea sets 
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left 'the League. They regularly reported that no 
Bcations were being constructed on the islands. None 
. necessary, in the strict sense of the term. All that the 
nese navy needed was anchorages for commercial shipping 
fuelling stations for commercial aircraft. The Japanese 
>le were told that Japan was able by her anchored aircraft 
iefi supported by ocean-going submarine, to make an 
;rican fleet movement into the Western Pacific too 

irdous to attempt. _ . * 

tie American navy had an alternative route, via Australia 
Singapore, but that route by reason of distance and 
nee of bases was considered second-rate. The northern 
e to Japan, via Dutch I-Iarbour, was dismissed as ira- 
•ticable because of distance, fogs, gales, and Japan’s 

erful home bases. , , , 

cquisition of the mandated islands fundamentally altered 
enlarged Japan’s naval strategy. Until their possibilities 
been analysed, Japan’s naval policy was co-operation, 

: change to absolute non-co-operation was the sign that a 
naval policy had been born. In the China war the 
cy was developed. Hainan Island was seized in violation 
Japanese treaty with France, and the naval governor of 
mosa announced that henceforth he would administer 
Spratley Reefs. The Spratley Reefs, an ownerless group 
g off the main traffic routes through the South China 
, are one of the least known regions of the globe. They 
sist of ninety-six islets, the surfaces of which are barely 
ve sea level. Shipmasters passing down the China Sea 
i that treacherou.s waste of coral a wide berth, but the 
anese navy has surveyed and sounded it and Japanwe 
)8 can pass freely through the reefs and shelter in the 
3 ons. The armada that invaded the Philippines may 

e assembled there. j i, 

Jie evolution of Japanese policy can be read on th^e imiL 
r home islands lie off the western end of Asia like a fortifie 
akwater a thousand miles long. By taking Formosa from 
ina, Japan extended that fortified breakwater and a 
iping-off place for South China and the Philippines. Her 
fal station in the Pescadores, off the Formosan coast, w^ 
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, to promote it. The governors of Formosa were thttncefortl] 
selected from among the senior admirals, Foreigners werf 
prevented from visiting the Bonin Islands ; an Anglicai 
Bishop making his yearly visit to the small congregatioij 
there was shadowed by Japanese policemen and forbicldcJ 
to return. A Japanese lady born in Bonin who lived ncaA 
me in Tokyo found herself under suiveillance every sumnu 
when her relatives from the island paid their yearly visit. 

The naval treaties expired in 1935, Before they wei 
abrogated the Japanese navy was at work on the islaru 
and it has been at work on them ever since. The screcl 
which the Japanese were able to erect around China vvJ 
extended to surround the regions whence the world drav] 
nost of its rubber and tin. 

The destruction of the naval-limitation agreements caus< 
me disquiet in Japan. A few far-seeing men, accustomc^, 
look beneath the surface, were asking if the Japanese navi 
pected war with America. They did not use their influcnclii 
t have the issue raised in legislature or in any public wayl 
The era of government by assassination had begun and neither j 
capitalists nor politicians cared to expose themselves to the ^ 
fate of Prime Minister Inukai, Finance Minister Inouye, 
financial magnate Baron Dan. |i 

The navy nevertheless started a campaign of reassuranceJ | 
The public was told that America’s plans were known 
that means existed by which American naval superiority^ 
could be reduced to less than parity. Even parity, it waJ 
held, could not endanger Japan, because of her geographical 
advantages. The American fleet, it was said, had deviscij 
a “ ring formation ” which would be used to bring tlv® 
Japanese fleet to battle or force it to take shelter in its 
bases. According to these accounts, the American battlJ:; 
fleet, surrounded by a huge screen of submarines, destroycrsl ; 
and cruisers and escorted by aircraft carriers, was to advancilo 
across the Pacific from Pearl Harbour. That fleet wa|': 
superior to the Japanese fleet in the ratio of ten to six canitaf' 
mips, but . . . ^ ^ , 

Japanese annual reports to the League of Nations on her)fe 
t'acific mandate were punctually rendered, even after Japa^^'^ 
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^ad left the League. They regularly reported that no 
jrtifications were being constructed on the islande, None 
/ere necessary, in the strict sense of the term, All that the 
Japanese navy needed was anchorages for commercial shipping 
jid fuelling stations for commercial aircraft. The Japanese 
icople were told that Japan was able by her anchored aircraft; 
arriers, supported by ocean-going submarine, to make an 
i.incrican fleet movement into the Western Pacifle too 
iipzardous to attempt. 

The American navy had an alternative route, via Australia 
,xid Singapore, but that route by reason of distance and 
,bscnce of bases was considered second-rate. The northern 
oute to Japan, via Dutch Harbour, was dismissed as im- 
ji-acticablc because of distance, fogs, gales, and Japan^s 
powerful home bases. 

Acquisition of the mandated islands fundamentally altered 
ind enlarged Japan’s naval strategy. Until their possibilities 
iad been analysed, Japan’s naval policy was co-operation. 
Che change to absolute non-co-operation was the sign that a 
icw naval policy had been born, In the China war the 
jolicy was developed. Hainan Island was seized in violation 
(f a japane.se treaty with France, and the naval governor of 
•"ormosa announced that henceforth he would administer 
he Spratley Reefs. The Spratley Reefs, an ownerless group 
ying off the main traffic routes through the South China 
»ea, arc one of the least known regions of the globe. They 
lOnsist of ninety-six islets, the surfaces of which are barely 
ibovc sea level. Shipmasters passing down the China Sea 
five that treacherous waste of coral a wide berth, but the 
'apanese navy has surveyed and sounded it and Japanese 
hips can pass freely through the reefs and shelter in the ^ 
agoons. The armada that invaded the Philippines may 
iave assembled there. 

The evolution of Japanese policy can be read on the map. 
Jer home islands lie off the western end of Asia like a fortified 
>reakwater a thousand miles long. By taking Formosa from 
Ijhina, Japan extended that fortified breakwa,ter and g^ a 
umping-off place for South China and the Philippines, Her 
3aval ktation in the Pescadores, off the Formosan coast, was 
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^ad left the League. They regularly reported ^ tha^^ no 

the Japanese air raids into China ; ii is 

! Thf* CPI-/ '■^'hich Japanese bombers set out Tor Manil^ 

' Reefs Hainan and tfic annexation of the Spra^ 

Ch^n^^ I told. I hen came the occupation 

invasion defeatists of Vichy, and 4' 

k French i • when the first attempts at bribery^ 

navv -ICO. failed. ]Jy these means the Japar.S 

* at jTre-^f ’itself of sheltered bases from wiiich it can op^ 

ibrfhe Patmrwtr ir” r'T^ ‘1 

17 *1 * ^ h^hting. p 

’ preparations the Japanese navy has made|^ 

of thf* !u ? expects to have attained possesU 

’Once struggle with Hitler is o|' 

irl l.i - dislodged without a rl . 

lacks will have many advantages she n|5 

i plan be defeated ? 

«>f strategy and tactics must be left to the geue^l' 
"new WTT* be answered in advance, for this 

rZr air war at its highest power—" the natioi^, 

-itisamic central blue ’’—on a mere 

iiieiv tactirs strategic 

Kypes of aire c l«- worked out as the war goes on. ll! 
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«» me equator, turns wcf iv,, ......i, 3 
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; ' nt of coral islands of which the neo-English cities of 

- n down under” have suddenly become conscious, 
j "f^^Loes'north again by Singapore^ The Malay Ppinsula, 

^ from the centre of Asia, is another gigantic break- 
^ its western wall. It is big enough to hold 

- American continent from Port Churchill on Hudson Bay 

i on the equator, with the West Indies thrown in. 

, J. -area Japan has elected to conquer and then defend. 

as if Asia, the teeming continent, were presenting an 
' ^ battled front to the world. Only it is not Asia ; it is a 
■ '^ffiiacious tribe trying to dominate Asia and holding down 
‘ nemies within while fighting enemies without, 
’"possession of this area carries advantages and risks, and 
’loth like itself, are gigantic. It gives Japan the supplies, 
'otably oil, she has long coveted. She doubtless expects 
^ie Dutch wells to be destroyed and believes that her 
i naincers can quickly get them going again. It gives her 
[ nemies a truly formidable task if they are to dig her out. 
‘Vt Japanese success requires two conditions : those supplies 
I lus t be sufficient for the vastest kind of war ever undertaken, 

* ndi they must be universal in natux'e. If one essential element 
"'*■ lacking, Japan has a heel of Achilles which a war of atti’ition 

i/ill surSy find out. ' , 

; ' Japan still has 600,000 or 800,000 troops dispersed ^ over 
ijionsands of miles in China and another 300,000 stationed 
Jong the Manchurian border to guard against the Far Eastern 
I'led. army. No reduction of eitlier force is possible. Chiang 
fXai-shek is not merely the Chinese Generalissimo now; he 
‘ias become by Japan’s action the commander of British and 
] Imerican forces in tlie Chinese theatre of war, and ^ he is 
s xpected and will be assisted to give them active military 
] jid. The troops in Manchuria are Japan’s best ; ^ they have 
p be given adequate mechanised equipment and air support ; 
:^ey cannot be reduced since Russia also is the ally of t c 
; Jnited States and is the only country with air bases from 
'yliich the Japanese cities can be bombed. Japans 
1 position is not geographically compact like Germany s, s e 
] lanxiot move from one front to the other ; once s a 
OTTiTnittcd her forces to land operations in Malaya an 
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Philippines, they could not be reinforced from Manchur 
nor could they reinforce the garrison there it Kussia shou 
attack it In all the twenty-six hundred years of history ai 
pseudo-history which Japan has recently been celebrating 
Tokyo, she had never undertaken a more perilous adventur 
It was not surprising that distant observers talked of nation 


Ill 

IMMENSITIES 


HE war that the Japanese have brought on is war in tl 
air in its biggest form. Before it ends, the pace and tl 
range will be something never seen before. The Tok; 
strategists saw that it would be air war with ocean base: 
they could not foresee — and we cannot— ~thc dinaensions ai 
the acceleration it will attain. 

The game will be played in the vastest arena the wor 
has ever known. Compared with the European theatres 
battle, the Pacific is as the Wembley Stadium to a villa] 
pitch. You can sail the Pacific for weeks without seeii 
anything above tlie water except your own ship and tl 
flying fishes. The battle area is planetary in its diraensior 
Here are a few of the distances marking the appropria 
limits of the field in statute miles (figures supplied by t 
jVfiW York Times) : 


San Francisco to Pearl Harbour - - 2,402 miles. 


Pearl Harbour to Sydney 

Sydney to Port Darwin - 

Port Darwin to Singapore 
Singapore to Manila 
Manila to Yokohama - 
Japan to Dutch Harbour 


- 5*063 „ 

by boat, 2,820 „ 

by air. 1,950 „ 

- 2*450 » 

- 1,576 „ 

- 2,033 

- “ - 2,933 » 
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le distauccB within tliis area which the air forces will have 
traverse arc commensura Lely Gargantuan ; 


ii 

■:’r 

If any Philippine bases are lieirl aiul can be reinforced ’ a 
ey will make, things dilhcull (or the Japanese outposts. ; ' 
le distances aic : I.,;';- 

Manila to Formosa - - by air, 536 miles. J ; 

Manila to Hainan - •* „ ^75 „ ,1,1 


Manila to Guam 1,589 miles. 

Guam to Wake 1,508 „ 

Wake to Midway 1,185 » 

Midway to lionolulu - - - ’■ bSO-f » 

Even from Australia there are big leaps : 

Port Darwin to Timor - “ - " 375 miles. 

Timor to .Singapore - - by air, 1,650 „ 


Every mile means gasoline, and gasoline means filling 
itions. We can get plenty of gasoline, but the widow’s 
iise that automatically refills itself has not been redis- 
vered. The filling stations in this war are islands and 
c Japanese have 2,400 of these spreading from their main- 
id 2,000 miles southward towards the Dutch East Indies 
d Australia and 2,000 miles eastward towards Hawaii, 
le problem is not how to fight the Japanese planes but 
w to get the American planes to the ring. It is a problem 
at will give a hcaclaclic to the experts, and arm-chair 
perts may save their aspirin. 

In this kind of war the Japanese will encounter a wave 
the future. They will meet American inventiveness, 
nerlcan technical skill, American design, and American 
dustry. These arc the decisive factors, though at the 
Dm'ent we cannot measure them or deploy them at ful 
ength among Uic islands of the Pacific. Their presen 
iwer is enormously greater than Japan’s and their potential 
compared with Japan’s, is for practical purposes illlmit 
le. These are the foes Japan has challenged. 
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If tJie position Japan intends to take up compels Americ 
to move great distances, it also compels Japan to defen 
immense lines* It will not be necessary to dig the Japanci 
out of every islet. With Hitler defeated, the blockade \vi 
be completely closed and the western Pacific will become 
prison yard. The stoppage of supplies will be absolute exce^ 
for those Japan can develop in the conquered areas. V] 
shall sec distances annihilated that now seem insurmountabi 
British and Australian islands flank the Japanese sphen 
;>ort Darwin will become a base of American air operatioE 
Jases will be found ; it is physically impossible for Jap 
o control thousands upon thousands of islands. The Japane 
.vill be raided at many points, and they will have to maintai 
an alert along immense distances. Lengthening lines ( 
communication, the bugbear of every commander, 
present a succession of problems to minds from whic 
spontaneity has been educated out. The pace will be 
too hot for Japan to sustain. She will find, as she found j 
China, that though she has won territory she cannot explc 
its resources as fast as war eats them up. 

When Hitler is out of the way, China can be munitione 
on a scale Japan’s arsenals cannot match. Tanks, plane; 
guns of all kinds will flow in over the railways that are ric 
being built to replace and supplement the Burma Roac 
And Russia, Japan’s implacable enemy, waits grimly at tl 
northern gate. Operations from Russian airfields, and the 
alone, can devastate the Japanese cities ; if and whe 
American bombers and fighters get bases in Siberia, Japan 
great cities will become untenable. Sporadic raids ca 
doubtless be endured — unlike California, Japan has bee 
practising black-outs for six or seven .years — but not ti 
continuous destruction that American planes, set free fros 
the war against Hitler, can inflict. 

Until Hitler attacked Russia, Japanese militarists coui 
obtain German technical assistance and some valuable thoujl I 
not bulky German war material by the Trans-Siberian Rail ^ 
way. That road is closed and except for an occasional ani^: 
very uncertain blockade-runner which may succeed in round-.^ 
ing the Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, German technici!| 
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distance must be limited to information sent by wireless, 
t is not probable that the Germans will confide their best 
icrets to the air when so many spies are listening in. German 
jence is blockaded as well as German gunsights. 

Japan’s reserve supplies of military materials and fuels are 
irger than anyone suspected. The facts are probably known 
) less than twenty men in Japan, most of whom could be 
amed— the chiefs of the Naval and Military General Staffs 
le Ministers of War and the Navy, the Inspector General 
f Military Aviation and his opposite number in the high 
[aces of the navy, the Inspector General of Military Training, 
id the confidential aides and experts of those executives • 
jrtainly to the Emperor and probably to Mr. Seihin Ikeda’ 
le foimer executive head of the great Mitsui corporation" 
ho is now attached to the Emperor as one of his personal 
insultants. The Japanese veneration for “ military secrets ” 
such that it is unlikely that any civilians know the details, 
he military chiefs alone know where those reserves are 
Died and they alone know the exact quantity and quality. 
Estimates have been published and can be disregarded.* 
fample : it was asserted that Japan’s reserves of oil are 
',000,000 barrels and her annual consumption 35,000,000 
rrels. The demands of a great war, utterly unlike the 
lina war, would double the consumption and inside a 
ar at most the Japanese war machine would come to a 
uidstill like a car whose driver had forgotten to call at 
£ filling station. But the Japanese have made their calcu- 
♦ions on the basis of actual figures, not estimates. We 
h see from their actions that they are satisfied that they 
Ve enough fuel to take them where they mean to go. I 
tnot know what oil and gasoline their well-concealed tanks 
Japan may hold, but I am certain the Naval General staff 
*1 not go to war with the United States on a short supply. 
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IV 

WHO RUNS JAPAN? 


. „u,.elv pragmatical. We have to kno^v 
The question P . we did not want to fight t 

rpains to avo!d provoking them, We are not see 

“"n od or legal answers-and, anyhow, the Japanese sy: 
?° ‘^alf baked and unfinished and it conforms to no fair 

” r?oaf nattern-but we must know how it works, 
political patte incubated m Japan, 

•ant to kno\ want to 1 

iiTt internal ttouble-making factors a Japanese govern: 
to reckon with in conducting its affairs with us, 

. ,o know if the circumstances of the Japanese n 
want to particular line of policy, 

force Its gov argu 

rfin the last analysis, economic necessity caused this 
‘^MereWo rid the news about Japan it is necessa 
of the kind of political machinery the Jap 
wo'I-k with ^During the fifteen months when Japan ho 
1 the brink but shrank from the plunge into war, the 
renSts from Japan contained many delayed predii 
H™ often were we told-usually from sources outs: 
Taoan— that Japan was about to seize the Netherland 
iX to iiwade Siberia, or to present an ultimati 
Siam ’ Japan has now done several of these things an 
do them aU ; that powerful elements in Japan wanted 
them was always obvious ; there was a perpetual ag 
for something to be done, perpetual talk about doing^ 
vet for over a year after the alliance with Germar 
sinned it did not get done. Somewhere in J^pan^ the 
reluctance to “ go the whole hog ” and fight 
The difference or the delay between prediction anc 
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^as due in the first place to the manner in which the Japanese 
each their major decisions. Fence-sitting meant that in the 
‘ iner circles of government those who had a say in the final 
ecision were not yet satisfied and therefore the step which 
seined imminent was not taken. The Prime Minister or 
tie War Minister who seemed to be leading the activists was 
a fact often engaged in restraining them, and even when 
|e gave way, like Konoye, who made the alliance with 
Germany when the army finally insisted on it, there was 
rtmetiraes a mental reservation which prevented the action 
om having its full consequences immediately. 

; It would help clear thinking if words like “ dicta tor- 
lip » “ democracy,” “ Fascism,” ” liberalism ” could be left 
ut of discussion on Japanese politics. Unfortunately they 
annot ; they are the current coin of modern political talk ; 
|e Japanese themselves use them just as they use such 
ijirases as “ the Japanese Monroe Doctrine ” to describe 
Uething quite diflferent from the Monroe Doctrine. All 
|ch terms have a different scale of values from ours. General 
enjuro Hayashi, when he became Prime Minister for a few 
jonths, was fond of announcing his devotion to constitutional 
blitics, but he was careful to add “ constitutional politics 
Iculiar to Japan.” By “ constitutional politics peculiar to 
Ipan,” Japan has become a Nazi-Fascist state without a 
hzi or Fascist party. It was possible to do this within the 
|mework of the constitution. Japan has not lost a “ liberal ” 
man under the assaults of a Nazi -minded army ; she never 
Id such a system. Government in Japan to-day is virtually 
Idictatorship, but it is dictatorship with a difference ; i 
inot exercised by a dictator with a supposedly nationa 
Irty behind him and a blare of propaganda going befor< 
in. For Germany you can say Hitler ; for Russia Stalin, 

f 'l for Italy Mussolini. No name leaps up for Japan, and 
3 not because Japanese names are queer but because in 
an no individual holds such authority, 
jpanese politics and government must be seen as part of 
anese psychology. The Japanese conception of govern- 
it has grown from the family system. By the conception 
dea of government I mean simple fundamental principles. 
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The plainest American citizen, working with his hands | 
field or factory, might not be able to express the idea < 
American government in scientific language, but he knov 
that his government is founded on majority rule. The ide, 
is government by the people. He knows what a vote is. 
majority rule, simple and conclusive as it appears to i| 
seems to the Japanese a complex and unsatisfactory ba ' 
During the last World War an American Ambassador t 
pains to explain to a friendly group of young Japanese 
principles of democracy. Early in the proceedirig^s he str 
a snag. He had been appointed by President Wilson, ar| 
President Wilson, in his first term, was a minority Preside 
Even admitting the majority principle, said the Japan 
how can you ask the nation to be loyal to a chief who c 
not have a majority ? 

The family system is the foundation of Japanese societ 
it is and has been for centuries a legal and social instituti: 
of vital importance in Japanese life. Japan is not a nati 
of individuals but of families. The Japanese mind is saturai 
with tile family system. Every great decision hi a Japan 
person’s life — education, career, mamage — is the result 
a family council’s judgment. 

It is difficult to suggest a comparison which will 
'islead more than it will enlighten. You might say t 
ith us it is a fundamental concept that if an adult individ 
akes up his or her mind to a certain course in his lawj 
.ffairs, no one has the right to prevent him. With i 
Japanese an opposite concept prevails. The individual I 
not got the moral right to do anything without the approt 
of his family, if it is a family affair, or in wider matters, 
all his associates who arc interested. 

To see how this inherited mental background affe: 
politics, compare a family council with a town meetii 
What is wanted in each case is a decision, but it will 
sought in different ways. The town meeting will pro 
by a majority vote ; the family council will not act, geneE^ 
speaking, while there is an absence of agreement among} 
principal membei's. 

We hear plenty about the delays of democracy due to 
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ng process needed to make up the many-millioncd mind. 
It the Japanese also suffer from delays. They missed the 
and perhaps the last — bus for their South Sea policy 
the summer of 1940 when, after Dunkirk, they failed to 
~ tack Singapore and secure the key to the Dutch East 
idles and the western Pacific. 

The most important political fact about Japan to-day is 
lat it has not finished the revolution that began in 1868. 
hat revolution destroyed feudalism, but it did not set up 
strong central government in its place. It restored the 
mperor. But the Emperor had not been an executive 
iler for centuries ; he did not even live at the seat of govern- 
lent. In restoring the Emperor, a youth of sixteen, the 
’ctorious clans were not restoi’ing an autocrat or even a 
harles II ready and able to govern. They were installing 
lemselves in the place of the previous clan government, 
hey continued to use the methods of government the country 
as accustomed to. The broader system they set up admitted 
le new groups which arose in a modernised society and 
tablished a central administration in place of the three 
4ndred odd clans, but it did not find and has not yet found 
strong central authority capable of controlling all groups ; 
le government of Japan was and is to-day a shifting balance 
■groups. A Japanese statesman once illustrated tlie system 
j, taking a handful of pencils from his desk. He arranged 
lem roughly in the form of a pyramid supported by his 
ind and showed how the pressure of his fingers changed the: 
irectlon in which the pyramid pointed. “ That is the 
ipanese government,” he said ; “ Sometimes its policy 

ms in one direction and sometimes in another ; it all depends 
fi the pressure at the base.” 

The groups are always changing. Twenty years ago the 
tost powerful group was the Genro, or “ Elder Statesmen.” 
hey were able to control both the army and the bureaucrats 
tid they exercised something very like supreme power, 
he Elder Statesmen were in their day all-powerf'*’ 
ley seemed indispensable, yet the institution is 
Another group, consisting of the legislature and 
arties, was of high importance once ; it seeraei 
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1 rising force of new Japan. But now not only party govenj. 
! ment but the parties themselves arc things of tlie past, 

J ■ Are they dead, or have they been bludgeoned intc 
■; inanition ? Personally, and admitting that it may be wishful 
; • thinking, I believe that on the day of defeat they will begii 

to recover vitality, though no doubt the resurrection 
take place in a Japanese body. 

Books, reports, and magazine articles, including my own 
written on the development of representative governmcK 
“ in Japan have turned out to be for the most part wasit 
paper. The reason is that the two houses, the ballot boxa 
quadrennial elections, manhood suffrage, and debates in (1^ 
house were, so to speak, imported novelty goods, got becam 
they looked well, because the public wanted them, becaus 
other people had them, because Japan needed a new modeit 
system of government to replace feudalism and natural} 
copied methods she saw working out well elsewhere. Nation 
can only use the political tools they understand. Parliamcc 
was only a group; it was never conceived of as the fini 
essence of all groups. When a stronger group clashed witW 
it, parliament went down. Its pretensions were reduced lo 
impotence by the superior power of the army as the throe 
some centuries earlier had been reduced to impotence by tl 
military clans. 

: \ There is a temptation to digress here into a very wii 
field. It could be pointed out that in the present resurgene 
of military government Japan is running true to historld 
Drm. Once before in her history Japan imported na 
nstitutions from abroad but the reformed civilian goverj 
ment was succeeded by a military rule which, if we ma) 
judge from its duration, nearly a thousand years, seemed It 
suit her. From the beginning of her history the dominaji 
power of Japan has been the military. It would be easy It 
demonstrate that until the power and prestige of the JapancK 
army is broken, Japan will remain an aggressive country,! 
r menace to her weaker neighbours and a nuisance to tliO!{!| 
who are stronger. But Japanese history is paradoxical aiidl 
the conclusion that the Japanese are incurably militaristif^ 
over-simplifies its lesson. How do we explain why 
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Igressivc people with a military government had until 
iy years ago no record of foreign conquest? Japanese 
story also demonstrates that tlic Japanese are a most 
mdventurous people. They have no Genghis Khan, no 
liristopher Columbus, They locked themselves in their 
ands and developed a way of life which concerned itself 
ith little things and made them things of beauty and was 
;ti-aordinarily charming. With a record which embraces 
ch contradictions it is wisest to refrain from positive con- 
asions and confine ourselves to asking what is at this moment 
e government of Japan with wliich our own government 
at war. 

The executive elements of the Japanese government which 
itvvecn them decide its policy arc the Throne, the Cabinet, 
id the fighting services, and the last two are the pre- 
uninant partners. 

Language exhausts itself when the Japanese talk of their 
nperor. He is divine ; he is directly descended from the 
in Goddess. He is the sole centre of unity in the Japanese 
,(ion j in him all power subsi.sts. But such ideas are 
y-stical, not political. The Japanese cannot translate them 
to political language. The Emperor, whose power is sup- 
isccl to transcend that of all his subjects, can act as a ruler 
ly on the advice of his responsible advisers. His chief 
icial civilian adviser and executant is the Prime Minister, 
though the Emperor appoints tlie Prime Minister he 
I es not choose him ; the Ih’ime Minister is rccommende 
the ruler by a group which has no authority for th 
tion other than custom. The army and navy chiefs exei 
le another part of the Impczdal power, and do so inde 
adcntly of the Prime Minister. Pie is nominally the head 
j the Japanese government, but he cannot interfere with 
jy thing pertaining to defence. The system is obviously 
ifcctive, but the Japanese can only use the instruments 
sy have, and their great di/Iiculty is that they have not 
jreed among themselves where the centre of power rests, 
ne Emperor does not exercise power as the Russian Czars 
tl ; he is the reservoir from which power flows. Two of 
( major outlets have been permanently entrusted to the 
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military and naval chiefs tliough they individually arc I 
temporary turncocks. The other major outlet is held : 
irregular periods fay Prime Ministers, who have often in \ 
last ten years been chosen almost by chance because tli 
were supposed to be able to control the army or the nai 
lake that curious ofiicial, the Eletto, whom the Spani 
soldiers elected when they mutinied, the Japanese Empci 
is clothed with supreme power but forbidden to use it. 1 
does not govern. He is a dictator who cannot dictate b 
can only register the decrees of others. 

Emperor’s “divinity” has always been a, stumblin 
♦:o Englishmen. The difficulty is due to the differe 
' values. The Japanese peasant, soldier, artisan, 
does not imagine that the Emperor is endowed w 
tural power, nor do they pray to him as the Gatho! 
to the Virgin or the saints, llicy know that he is 
like other men — he used to be provided with twe! 

ines — and tliat he will one day die. The cult 
,.ar-worship in Japan, however, is more to the Japan< 
the worship of Augustus was to the Romans. T 
lans were expressing in the manner of their age t 
,...dtest admiration one man can entertain for anothe 
hey were proclaiming that they held Gicsar in revereu 
ike a god. In Japan religion has not drawn a clear li 
)e tween the human and the divine. The woods and mou 
ains are still the home of local deities. The family shri 
in every household is a perpetual reminder that the anc( 
tors and progenitors of the family have become “ gods 
The Imperial line was founded by the gods of Japan, ai 
their divinity dwells in it, but the gods of Japan arc nev 
conceived of as the eternal spirit who made and rules ll 
universe and will one day judge all men. They arc to l] 
nation and the race what those local deities of wood ai 
stream arc to the locality in which they dwell. They a 
the spirit of the race, dud the living Emperor is its incarii 
don and symbol. He is not a leader as Caisar was, Tl 
Japan can dispense with the childish fictit 
which depicts Corporal Hitler poring over maps with I: 
field raai'shals. He is the supreme source of power, yeti 
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‘does not rule ; he is responsible to the divine ancestors for 
the acts of his reign, and responsibility lies heavy on him 
to-day, yet he is not responsible for the acts of his ministers. 
He is assisted and advised by men who arc placed in po.sitions 
where they have the responsibility of assisting and advising 
him, yet he does not select tliose servants who hold such a 
! grave responsibility they are selected by those whose duty 
lit is to select them. Everywhere is delegation and distribu- 
tion of responsil)iHLy. If the Japanese system has any central 
principle it is the principle of figurehead government. 

By the Throne is meant the Emperor and what may be 
called, for want of a more definite name, the Court. It is 
not a party j it is a few high and very carefully chosen 
officials who are Iiound together only by their common 
responsibility for assisting and advising the Emperor in the 
exercise of his political duties. It constitutes a definite 
gi-oup, the members of winch arc appointed by the Prime 
Minister of the day but are thereafter indcpcndc"*^ — > 
irremovable except by the l^mpcror. This gr 
Emperor’s most intimate advisers consists of fou, 
the Lord Keeper of the Imperial Seals, the Min’ 

Imperial tiousehold, the Grand Chamberlain, and 
Master of Ceremonies. The most important if 
Keeper. The ofiTicc lias acquired its import: 
because it was held for a number of years by ai 
able man, but essentially because it is necessar 
Japanese Emperor slioiild liave beside him f 
independent advisers of higli calibre if he is not 
again a nonentity as lii.s ancestors were for a thou 
while the soldiers ruled the country. The Emperi., 
a state of exalted dignity which is almost seclusio. 
meets his most influential suiijccts only rarely and in 
most formal way. It would be surprising if he knew ah 
his Cabinet Ministers even by sight, tie docs not go out 
into the world, yet he must know the world, and for those 
contacts which are indispensable for his Imperial function, 
he must rely on people wlio do have wide contacts and 
whose judgment lie can trust, 

Tile Lord Keeper’s principal duties arc “ to keep the 
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military and naval chiefs though they individually are h 
temporary turncocks. The other major outlet is held J 
■ irregular periods by Prime Ministers, who have often in ti 
last ten years been chosen almost by chance because (h 
were supposed to be able to control the army or the nn\ 
lake that curious ofiicial, the Eletto, whom the Spanj 
soldiers elected when they mutinied, llie Japanese Empe^ 
is clothed with supreme power but forbidden to use it. 
Idoes not govern. He is a dictator who cannot dictate 
1 can only register the decrees of others. 

The Emperor’s “ divinity ” has always been a stumbli 
block to Englishmen. The difficulty is due to the diffet 
scale of values. The Japanese peasant, soldier, artisan 
teacher does not imagine that the Emperor is endowed 
supernatural power, nor do they pray to him as tlie Gath 
prays to the Virgin or the saints. They know that he i 
i man like other men — he used to be provided with twe 
i concubines— and that he will one day die. The cult 
^mperor-worship in Japan, however, i.s more to the Japan 
\n the worship of Augustus was to the Homans. T 


mans were expressing in the manner of their age 
itest admiration one man can entertain for anotln 
/ were proclaiming that they held Ga;.sar in rcvcrci 
X a god. In Japan religion has not drawn a clear I 
etween the human and the divine. Tiie woods and moi 
ains are still the home of local deities. The family shri 
n every household is a perpetual reminder that the ano 
tors and progenitors of the family have become “ godi 
Ihe Imperial line was founded by the gods, of Japan, a 
their divinity dwells in it, but the gods of Japan arc nev 
conceived of as the eternal spirit who made and rules t 
universe and will one day judge all men. They are to i 
what those local deities of wood ai 

Emperor is its incarni 
Emnbrn^ Tt ° ‘ 'll 
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oti not rule j he is responsible to the divine ancestors for 
:ie acts of his reign, and responsibility lies heavy on him 
>day, yet he is not responsible for the acts of his ministers 
Ic ia assisted and advised by men who are placed in positions 
,-herc they have the responsibility of assisting and advising 
im, yet he does not select those servants who hold such a 
rave responsibility ; they are selected by those whose duty 
: is to select them. Everywhere is delegation and distribu- 
on of responsibility. If the Japanese system has any central 
rinciplc it i.s the principle of figurehead government. 

By the Tlirone is meant the Emperor and what may be 
Bled, for want of a more definite name, the Court. It is 
ot a paity , it is a few higli and very carefully chosen 
(Ticials who arc Iiound together only by their common 
;sponsibility for assisting and advising the Emperor in tlie 
(crcisc of his political duties. It constitutes a definite 
roup, the members of which are appointed by the Prime 
linister of the day but arc thereafter independent and 
removable except by the Emperor. This group of the 
mperor’s most intimate advisers consists of four officials 
le Lord IvccjDcr of tlic Imperial Seals, the Minister of th 
nperial Household, 1 he Grand Chamberlain, and the Gran 
[tister ol. Ceremonies. The most important is the Lore, 
ceper. The office has acquired its importance partly 
xausc it was held for a number of yeans by an extremely 
lie man, but essentially because it is necessary that the 
ipanese Emperor should liave Iicsicle him faithful and 
dependent adviscns of high calibre if he is not to become 
;ain a nonentity as his nnc<\stor.s were for a thousand years 
liile the sold 101 iS ruled the country. Phe Emperor lives in 
state of exalted dignity which is almost seclusion. He 
ects his mo.st influential .sulijects only rarely and in the 
ost formal wiiy. It would be surpri.sing if he knew all of 
s Cabinet Ministers even by sight. He docs not go out 
to the world, yet he must know the world, and for those 
ntact-s which are indispensable for his Imperial function, 

: must rely on people who do have wide contacts and 
lose judgment lie can trust. 

Tile Lord Keeper’s principal duties are “ to keep the 



Imperial seal and the seal of state and to advise Hia Majc 
) and preside over the Court Councillors.” The seal is i 
only legal signature in Japan. Without the ImjDcrial si 
or the seal of state the Emperor’s assent has not been gly 
to any law or ordinance. TJic Minister of the Househc 
supervises the administration of llie vast Imperial estai 
; as well as the management of the palace affairs. The Grai 
(■Chamberlain is the titular head of the palace staff; t 
I young officers tried to kill him in the 1936 mutijiyj whi, 
I shows that he was more llian an Imperial major-dontt 
■ tlie last Grand Master of Ceremonies had been Ainbassad 
to London ; he was a dislinguislieci member of tho so-calli 
pro-British group and had very clear ideas on foreign polic 
It is a suggestive fact that in all the rantin);fs of the patrioi 
societies the “ statesmen close to the Tlironc ” arc contiii 
( ally singled out for attack and arc frequently tlic object 
|murdcrous plots and conspiracies. Since the present wa’ 
■of aggression began in Manciiuria in ip;-)!, tho.se atatesmi 
have been publicly denounced by tlic patriotic aocictics ai 
the young officers as their enemies, and in this suggest! 
fact we may see an indication of tin; ntinosplierc whji 
prevails around the Emperor. 

Those officials are not connected witli the Cabinet, ai 
they do not change witii changes of government. Tht 
offices are in the palace ; they are the Emperor’s dost 
advisers ; their position makes them his continuous con! 
dants ; they are his assistants in all his political work, t 
intermediaries in his dealings with Cabinet ministers ar 
high officials. Through them or in their presence tl 
Emperor is informed of all projects. U'licir unseen influctii 
must be reckoned with in any dc.scription of the sources 1 
policy. The most eminent Keeper of ilie Heal during ti 
present reign was Count Makino, Tlie general nature ( 
his views may be inferred from the fact that there is n 
Japanese living whose life has been more oflen attcmptc 
by the reactionaries and Nazl-mindcd young oiHcers. Tli 
present Lord Keeper is Marquis Kido. He was appoinlc 
by Pnnee Konoyc ; little is known of his views except ths 
lie belongs to the same school of political thinkers asi Kon<j^ 
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Thft Minister of the Ilouscliold is Tsunco MatRUclnira, who 
a successful Aml)assac]{)r at Washington and afterwards 
,in London. He is no Fascist. 

• The influence of the Court group lias hcon conservative 
and pacific. It rests on tin; iiowiir nieinhers of tlie group 
oosscss to see that j)oljei(‘s recomnieruh^d by the Cabinet 
and General Staff are serulinised mid examined in relation 
to the broad ami pennaiKMit intei-esls of the I imp ire as a 
whole. Their powm*, like the linipmor’s, is diffused and 
negative, not direct and ptisillve. 'They have walked tlicsc 
last ten years in daily fear of ussassinalion by patriots *’ 
who can get bombs and pi.slols from young ofliccrs. In 
their discreet way tluiy have fought a long fight to restrain 
the army, Init every (inie maUm’.s came to ti crisis they have 
had to choose between mutiny and murder at liomc and 
aggression abroad, tind tlu 7 havi^ clio.sen the latter. Tlie 
advisers of a jigurelnuul, however exalted lie may be, are 
in no position to oiipojie policies backed by armed force 
and real power. 

The Kmperor plays Ins part in deep .secrecy. He is the 
only ruler of a nation who ha.s a [irivato life to-day, the one 
national figure of the twentimli century wlio has no need 
of publicity. Yet enougli i.s known of his personal character 
to justify the Ijclief that he would Inive prevented the present 
war if ho could, lint ivitli all Japanese, high and low, the , 
spirit of the hive i.s stronger tluin imUvidunl will. VVhcnf 
the swarm is buzzing, the queen liee must buzz too. 

His subjects sec little of Hiroliito. Wlien he leaves the 
palace, his crimson Rolls-Royce i.s surrounded by crimson 
motor-cycles willi armed gendurnies, and the streets are 
cleared to the clcjitli ol' a Idook on each side of his route. 
Ho has never given an interview, never been photograplied 
except formally, never laid a foundation stone, opened a 
bridge, or spokmi into a niicroplionc. Only once has 
addressed a public meeting ; on February a6, 
he spoke to fifty thousand selected subjects gathered 
the palace to celcliralc the historically doubt 
six-hundredth anniversary of his first ap'" 
other orators on that occasion were acoon 

♦4 
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microphones. The Emperor’s voice could not be subjected J 
mechanical transihisslon. I watched and listened carefully! 
it was a chance in a lifetime. The Emperor, stocky ant 
stout at the age of forty-one, was easy and confident on tk 
platform ; he has a good voice and he spoke clearly an, 
well. Many of his adoring listeners would not even Iff 
their eyes, but all could hear him. The occasion was, \M 
its way, a test of personality, and the Emperor came throiig^i 
successfully. It was the only occasion on which his peopkj 
other than the highest officials, have been given an oppor! 
tunity to hear the voice of the man who rules over them. 

The Japanese do not discuss their Emperor, yet by piediij 
together scraps of evidence from men in a position to know, 
it is possible to form an idea of the character of the mai 
who rules Japan. 

It may be that the atmosphere of war and the pressutii 
of his generals have changed his early disposition, but whel ' 
he ascended the throne Hirohito was a man of peace. Tfctf 
name of his reign, “ Showa,” is written with two character!^ 
meaning " enlightenment ” and “ peace.” He selected i 
himself. Statesmen who know him well have assured mej 
that a love of peace was no form of words with Hirohito:|| 
was a deep and steady impulse, and he hoped to leave al 
s record a reign unstained by bloodshed. But that wail 
jfore the war. 

“ I believe the Emperor, at his age, to be as great a mas 
i his famous grandfather, the Emperor Meiji, was at thai 
.gc.” This was the judgment of a great Japanese states-] 
man, and it is the only personal opinion of the Emperor! 
have ever heard expressed by a responsible person who« 
impression had been formed at first hand. 

What is known of his upbringing confirms the view tlial 
the Emperor is a peace-loving, modern-minded persoa 
During the formative years of Hirohito’s youth his fathuj 
was a physical and mental invalid, secluded with his docton 
and nurses. The young Prince was brought up hy hii 
mother, the^ Empress Dowager, a woman of spirit and 
broad interests. The “ statesmen, around 
the throne ” at the time were Japanese of a type whose 
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nfluence is extinct : cultured men with modern learning 
ind a knowledge of the world beyond Japan. To finish 
lis training, the Emperor, then Grown Prince, spent six 
iionths abroad. The patriots threatened to immolate them- 
elves on the rails sooner than permit the Son of Heaven 
0 leave the land of the gods. The Prince departed and 
10 patriots were sacrificed under the wheels of his locomo- 
ive. He was a shy youth, speaking no English, and so 
icr\'ous on his first night in Buckingham Palace that grey- 
learded old King Geoi'ge went along to his bedroom after 
le had retired, tapped on the door, and chatted with him 
or a few minutes in a fatherly way to set him at ehse. Pie 
elurned to Japan with British ideas of mixing more freely 
nth the people. To try these out a visit to a university 
k’as arranged, and the students were told that ceremony 
k'ould be waived. They passed from one extreme to the 
ither, and the friendly mobbing that ensued was so em- 
larrassing to the shy Prince that the experiment was not 
epeated. The Emperor sent his brother. Prince Chichibu, 

0 Oxford. He enrolled as a student at Magdalen College 
nd made English friendships which he still maintained 
intil the eve of war. 

The Emperor’s human features arc blurred by the veils 
hat surround him, yet it can be seen that he is man as 
^cll as sacred symbol. He began his reign with high hopes 
nd the ambition to continue the progress that Japan had 
legun in the reign of his famous grandfather. If he had 
ucceeded he might have revivified the ancient monarchy 
nd taken it into the modern age as a constitutional king- 
hip in a liberal Empire. His young officers, who find words 
00 weak to profess their loyalty, have defeated his ambi- 
ions, The Emperor of Japan is again a tribal figurehead, 
itting silent .and helpless like a wooden Buddha among the _ 
ncensc. It is a fair guess that he was one of the jnost, 
niserable men in Asia on the night of December 7 * ^ 

The second of the three major groups concerned in the 
naking of Japanese policy is the Cabinet. The legal stand- 
ng of the Cabinet is less important than the power it 
ictually possesses to direct or influence policy^ Its posit on 
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& few yesrs rcsenibledj flt r considei^ble distRucCj thj /j 
of the British Cabinet. Its members were drawn from tlil> 
various elements in the majority political pa,rty» Ti, 
Cabinet focused the dominant opinion of parliamentv; 
through the Finance Minister and the Minister of Con;- ; 
merce and Industry it was in touch with finance an"; 
trade, and through the Minister of Agriculture and FisheritV 
with the rural communities. The Ministers of War and th:^; 
Navy were the agents of their respective services, and tit , 
Foreign Minister was always a career diplomat. In the te ' 
years before the Manchurian adventure (1931) the CabiiK; 
was undoubtedly the government of Japan— a governmet v. 
handicapped by the independence and intransigence of tb 
fighting services, but still the government. ' 

The picture is not the same to-day; the present positb 
F the Cabinet illustrates the changeable and unfinishe;. 
ate of the Japanese political structure. The elected elemei’' 
at a very low ebb. There is no dominant party repn 
mting a majority of voters ; there are no parties. T 1 
Jabinet has become a bureaucratic rather than a politic;, 
institution. Its members convey the views of the vario : 
departments to the government and instruct thedepartmen 
in the policy of the government. The Cabinet, however, 

' still a representative body ; of its eleven members five a: 
drawn from the fighting services. 

Nowhere in the world has moi'e parrot talk been heat 
about the inefficiency and the corruption of political parth 
and politicians than in Japan, and since the custom 1 
selecting party leaders was abandoned, nowhere in the worl 
has there been such a procession of incompetent mediocritii 
through the highest post of the Japanese Empire, the Priti 
Ministership. There has been but one exception. Print 
Konoye. With the decay of the parties and the decline 1 
representative government, the head of the Japanese Cabini 
has come to resemble the Imperial chancellor in the ol 
German regime rather than the British prime minister. B 
is not the Minister-President of a body representing 
majority party, but the chief executive of governmen 
selecting his colleagues for reasons that seem good to hin“ 
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not because of their political or party connecuons. 

novc is the embodiment of that change. He came nearer 
‘being a real executive Prime Minister than any of his 
lent predecessors. Many of these were amateur statesmen 
f ted from the army or navy or the bureaucracy. Tlicir 
Ims of office-one cannot say of power— were short ; they 
lets taken on trial and they lasted only a few months. ^ 
It one ruling idea can be seen running through their 
babby and ineffective history ; the Emperor’s advisers who 
•lected them were persistently trying to exclude men of 
i extreme tendency. They realized the clanger of the 
evolutionary forces which had twice broken out in assassina- 
ion and mutiny. They were playing for time, hoping that 
radually the fever would .subside and the wild men be 
Irought under control. This thoroughly Japanese policy 
egarded the young officers as erring children and not as 
jiemies of the state, like the Communists. It has failed, 
[he army and the navy and Nazified bureaucrats now rule 
apan, and have staked its future on a war with the two 
lations which can hurt it most. 

Konoye belongs to an old family of court nobles. Such 
incestry has a significance which goc.s beyond the prestige 
if his aristocratic standing. The court nobles were those 
.vho remained with the Emperor while the military clans 
nonopolised the Imperial authority. They, like the em- 
)crors, were reduced to impotence and poverty by tlie 
nilitary clans. It cannot be imagined that the Imperial 
muse and its immediate retainers have forgotten those 
lumiliations. Somewhere in the background of Konoye’s 
nind there must be an instinctive feeling that it is his duty 
0 stand between the Emperor and the encroachments of 
he army. He admits, however, that the army occupies a 
mculiarly influential position. He said to me once . 


“The Cabinet must work in harmony with the army, but 
co-operation with the army is not necessarily a military f 

ship. What our friends abroad have to remernber is _ 

arc Japanese and do things in a Japanese v^y. 
thejapanese army in the Japanese nation. jo 

frnm thp whole manhood of the nation, and is y 
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the people. It would be quite impossible, according to Japan«j 
ideas, that so large a part of the national family should not- 
have an influence on our affairs. 


Konoye has never been a member of any party ; Ik 
W ears no political label. He is not interested in abstract 
principles; he discusses political topics from the strictly 
practical point of view, not asking whether a certain poliq 
will promote some ideal or other, but whether it can 1); 
helped, and what can be done. Deep down in his hear^ 
as in every man’s, there must be some cause, some thought, 
he would face a firing squad for, but he docs not wear hii 
heart on his sleeve. In quiet times he might not have been 
Prime Minister, but he is too intelligent to be an aristocratk 
idler. He was born in a political household ; his fath« 
had political ambitions. He died while the present Princi 
was a schoolboy of thirteen, and Konoye afterwards spolt 
bitterly of tlie ingratitude of politicians. He said ; 

•'While my father lived we had many friends, for peopl 
came to see him from early morning till late at night. Vci 
few came after he died. Men who had received favours froi 
him seemed to have forgotten, and there were some who d( 
manded repayment of loans tlicy had made to him. One, 
wealthy politician, was particularly merciless. This bred in m 
youthful mind a tendency to defy injustice in the communit] 
I was a gloomy youth with a tendency to read extremi! 
litciaturc.” 


His earliest impressions disposed him to dislike the politics 
parties and their wealthy hangers-on. At the age of twenty 
eight he was taken to the Versailles Peace Conference b 
Prince Saionji, Japan’s titular chief delegate, Before goin 
to Paris he published a dissertation setting forth the principk 
governing the peace and happiness of mankind. He advc 
cated internal social reforms in order to guarantee greale 
justice among individuals and international reforms to assut 
equality of rights and opportunities among nations. Soni 
eighteen years later when Colonel House published his view 
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^distribution of the world’s resources, Kouoye repeated 
’a plvate conlerenee in Tokyo his own early opinions : 

..Mew wine should not be put in old bottles, and it is un- 
.Ue Blet it burst out of any bottle, To gtmrd asains this i 
rJuly of statesmen. ItvoltUion opor.lte.s eeaseless ly and 
b Ls aLt changes in llio world quite apart from our designs. 
Sot die most notable of such eliangos in recent years is the 
nokl movement forward of backward nations, approae img the 
iCTcl set by lending powers. Tins levollrag movement should 
l,ot be thwarted but properly guided. Great nations sliould he 
generous in this. 

lere you cun see the typical liberal, the typical m^erate, 
ooiiiR for peaceful change. It is significant that Konoye 
Theen the only Premier of Japan in recent tunes who 
as been really popular with the mass oi the people. 

He says that his interests in life are politics and goU. When 
ic began to take part in the proceedings of parhameiit as a 
iLdftary peer, politics were a kind of spoit. Occasionally 
lis reaf political interests appeared. When I okyo was seeth- 
Iff with popular demonstrations demanding manhood 
uLge, Konoye was one of those aristocrats who, like the 
Jnglish reform peers a century ago, exerted themselves m 
lass a popular measure which the majority of 
ipposcd. Manhood suffrage in the hands of a P^*^tica y 
mLturc people like the Japanese was simply a toy which 
hey cried for. Ronoyc had no illusions on the mattei , 
Twas not interested in votes for all, but ho was concern^ 
10 prevent an internal conflict and ready to ^ 

ander-privileged when social justice happened to ^ 
;vay to social peace. His aim was peace, hannony, s^ity , 
he was a compromiser. Ho understands and,prac« ^ 
native Japanese way, the “family 

internal disputes. If a headstrong brojhe. ,dem nd,^,thaj 

!ome particular course be followed and ge s in 

jondition in which he may do something to 

tratecl, the remedy Is to ^catoe"^^^^ 

^rac and experience to bring him back 

_ rf* - f - _ 
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When the assassinations of igsi? showed that the youij 
officers were in a dangerous state of reyolutionaiy unrest, tM 
government adopted the army’s foreign policy— aggresJ 
in Manchuria, defiance of the League, scrapping of treats 
—while a moderate, non-party Prime Minister applied i| 
sedative policy of masterly inactivity at home. It was ne 
enough to satisfy the malcontents who wanted Fascism ^ 
home as well as aggression abroad, and a second and mon 
deadly outbreak occurred, combining mutiny with murdei 
Konoye was asked to take the Prime Ministership. Hi 
refused and it was not until two more Prime Ministers lia^ 
failed that he at last accepted the post. Pie had refu«^ 
because he was convinced that the army must be satisfiti 
before stability could be recovered. Pic had been in ofliti 
/only a few weeks when the China war began. Konoj'i 
cannot have been ignorant that it was an unnecessary wi 
(and he will not escape responsibility for it, but he thougl 
war in China a lesser evil than mutiny and revolt in Japan 
and he accepted the assurances of the generals who believtt 
hey could repeat on the plains of North China the victor 
Pindenburg had gained at Tanncnbcrg and finish the wa; 
n six months. How those expectations ^vere disappoinWi 
s a matter of history. A year later Konoye resigned, bn 
lis early role of a disinterested aristocrat interested in politic 
and golf was by then finished for ever, The policy o 
appeasing the army had led the nation into the nios 
dangerous crisis of its history. Konoye was the last acco 
constitutional government. So when the army demandci 
an alliance with Germany and a Fascist structure at home 
Konoye again came in and again he conceded Uie army^ 
desires. When Hitler made his agreement with Statin 
Japan, with delays and reluctance, followed him. Wlicti 
later. Hitler executed another double-cross and invaded 
Russia, Konoye dismissed the Foreign Minister who had made 
the treaty with Germany and the agreement with Rusaa' 
and began negotiations with the United States. There can 
be no doubt that the Court collaborated with Konoye in 
the removal of Matsuoka and his extremist colleagues, Bui 
Court and Cabinet were impotent when at last the nav)| 




ncl army decided that they were strong enougli to 
eht America, and the prolonged though feeble efforts 
® the Heaven and his aristocratic Premier 

^ere brushed, aside. Hirohito and Konoye took their 
laces ia history be, side William IT and Bethmann- 

The other half of the policy Konoye accepted from the 
rmy was the so-called new structure at home. In so far as 
)tal mobilisation of resources was necessary for the war in 
Ihina it was a military measure whici; any Japanese govern- 
leiit like any other government, must adopt in war-time, 
igt Konoye had another ol^ject in view. It had been in his 
lind for years before the China ^var iK'gan. He called it 
armony between the high command and the Cabinet. He 
nderstood the weakness of the Japanese system and he hoped 
3 create a strong central government by bringing the army 
ito it. I'h- wanted the army to take a share in the new 
tructure, and the army preferred to retain its independence, 
ionoye’s interest in tiie new structure immediately cooled. 
Ic took a number of generals and admirals into the Cabinet 
jwhat originally would be civilian posts, but his object was 
iniply a' desire to strengthen the Cabinet by having in it 
len who would 1)0 able to enlist military support because 
f their connections in the services. It was a political ex- 
jcdient, not a solution. 

To understand why a constitutional solution is needed, the 
losition of the army, as the third of the groups which make 
apanesc policy, has to be explained. It seemed some years 
igo that the course of political evolution in Japan would 
rend towards the position found in other countrie 
he civil power is supreme. But the course of 
levciopmcnt in Japan since the army launched its 
ixpansion by force has gone in the other direction. 

)Ower has shrivelled away, while that of the fight 
las increased. Instead of the army and navy bei 
he hands of the government, the civil administrs 
ervant of the fighting men. 

The power of the array and navy is a kind of d 
[t is not, a dictatorship on the Russian or Gern 


in which all the powers of the state are concentrated in 
hands of a single agency. 

The army did not run the government. It set the ce 
of national policy but would not assume open responsibi 
It was only after war with the United States had been de 
mined on that a General from the active list was made Pr 
Minister. Konoye had allowed the army to make war 
China ; war with the United States was another thing, 
would not face it, and the army at last had to place its ( 
man at the head of the central government. The pu 
knew almost nothing of its new Prime Minister. The n: 
of Lieutenant-General Hideko Tojo meant no more to 
newspaper-readers of Japan than the name of an unknc 
Major-General John Smith would mean to the public 
Great Britain. That did not matter ; it was the army, 
the individual, that had taken over the highest execu 
post in the government. 

Outstanding personalities are rare in the Japanese ar 
A dictatorship held in commission by a hierarchy does 
require them, and would regard as an impertinence 
intrusion of a leader who had started up the ladder of fj 
from a soap-box. “Japan needs no Hitlers or Mussolir 
General Araki said one day, and when I tactlessly ask 
“ Why ? ’* he gave me a mystical explanation which bal 
further inquiry. “ What does a nation want with dictate 
I he ^aid, “ when it has the three Sacred Treasures ? ” Tb 
♦ acquired by each reigning Emperor on his accession, 
the mirror of the Sun Goddess, signifying truth, the cha 
of jewels, signifying mercy, and the sword, signifying justi 

General and Baron Sadao Araki has too pietttresqui 
mind to be a typical Japanese General, but from the co 
spondent’s point of view he had tlie immense advantage 
being vocal, indeed voluble. He was in his element on 
platform ; not for him the long scroll of ideographs mo 
tonously unrolled ; he strode to the front and orated. I 
did he need the stimulant of a cheering hall. Once he tali 
to the Supreme Militaiy Council (a hard-boiled group of 
general, s) for four hours on the superiority of his znetliod 
controlling restless spirits by kindness. 
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During the troubled years, 1932 to 1936, when Japanese 
fficers were organising political murder and plotting coups 
mt General Araki became for the outside world the symbol 
nd toehead of this unrest. He was misjudged and over- 
estimated. Araki was a rhetorician, intoxicated and intoxi- 
•ating others with the exuberance of his verbosity, but he 
^ never a plotter and he had neither the mind nor the 
^haracter for political calculation. The picture of Araki as 
potential military dictator of Japan was not, however, merely 
a » build-up.” It was believed by the young ofiicers^ them- 
selves and it originated in the eloquent addresses Araki made 
ivheii president' of the Staff College. That post gave him 
opportunities for expounding his ideas to young officers, 
and as his faith in Japan’s mission was of religious intensity 
and his. power of exposition as vivid and versatile as his own 
personalitv, his name was known in every mess and he 
became the idol of the young officers. When a group of 
lieutenants killed the Prime Minister in May, 1932, Araki 
was War Minister. He resigned in obedience to the official 
code of responsibility, but his designated successor, General 
Senjuro Hayashi, pointed to the explosive temper of the army 
and told his colleagues that only Araki could calm the excited 
feelings of the young officers. I*Iis advice was taken and 
Araki was returned to the War Ministry. 

The ideas which had captivated the young officers were 
crude, but Araki could envelop them in rhetoric which 
slirred all the latent chauvinism of the Japanese mind and 
exalted it into a national duty. If not the inventor, he was ' 
We of the first popularjsers of the phrase “ Imperial Way, ; 
though his efforts to define the way lacked precision. 

Imperial Way,” he wrote, “ is the harmonious fusion of the 
(rue spirit underlying the foundation of Japan with the great 
jideal of the Japanese nation.” To explain the foundation 
spirit of the Empire he cited the example of the first Ernperor 
[who subjugated the original tribes and established Japanese 
!rule and order and ownership in the land. The central,! ea 
was clear. The Imperial Way Is followed when JapariMe 
tule is extended. As to means : » The first Emperor estab-. 
pished the Imperial army to extend p'/y' 
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Wc of tlie Imperial army arc leaders in displaying the Imperii 
Way.” 

Thus was national expansion on the continent glorificJ 
and raised to religious duty. The Japanese tendency (( 
exalt the military profession was reinvigorated as Aral 
eloquently showed how conscription made every pcasart 
lad a sharer in honours once reserved for the military caste; 

" Our army is matchless in tlic world. It is at onceai 
Imperial and a national army. Once warriors were i 
privileged class; conscription was the greatest reform in j 
thousand years ; it abolished the samurai caste, and al 
became equal in rights. In other countries the arniy i 
controlled by the government, which is in the hands of ih 
people. The Russian army could be called the army of th 
Communist Party. Our army is organised by the natb 
under the command of the Emperor and it is unique in ll 
world,” 

The quotations are taken from a volume of Araki’s specclii 
called " The Spirit of the Soldiers of Our Empire,” Tt 
fervour with which he could use the tribal myths of tl 
Japanese race to gild with a religious glow policies of shei 
aggression is his claim to fame. 

The “ young officers,” whose restlessness has been tl 
” propelling force ” of the army for ten years, arc by tt 
nature of things even more elusive of portrayal than tl 
generals. Lieutenant- Colonel Kingoro I-Iashimoto, who li 
a natural talent for being seen, is a good exemplar of ll 
movement. He was military attach 6 at Moscow and Ankar 
and returned to Japan proclaiming his admiration of Mi 
tapha Kemal and his antipatliy to democracy in any fon 
He made his sympathy with the mutineers of 1936 so pla 
that he was retired in the mild purge that followed, I 
obtained funds somewhere and organised the Great Jap; 
Youth's Society as ” a patriotic unit in politics.” It w 
not his first essay in political organisation, for while servli 
on the General Staff he had promoted a society of you) 
officers, the Sakura-kai, or Cherry Blossom Society, whi 
became a link between the army and the Japanese thi 
in Shanghai. He was recalled to the colours during t 
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thtinc in China and was in command of a battery on the 
the U.S.S. Pdnay was sunk. While the airmen were 
mbinff the American gunboat, Hashimoto shelled the 
itish gunboat Ladybird. It may have been in consequence 
American and British protests that Hashimoto was again 
turned to civil life. He resumed command of his young 
en and engaged in reactionary politics. He was selected 
a member of the commission appointed by Prince Konoyc 
draft a Fascist constitution for the “ new structure.” In 
e discussions he advocated the abolition of private property. 
All property in Japan,” he declared, ” should belong to the 


Another who should not be forgotten is Captain Amakasu, 
the militaiy police. At the time of the great earthquake 
I gas a Socialist writer named Osugi was in prison together 
1 th his ” common-law wife ” and her nephew, aged eleven, 
makasu, with a couple of soldiers, entered Osugi s cell, 
alked behind him where he sat at a table, suddenly gripped 
s neck in the angle of a strong arm, planted a knee in the 
iddle of his back, and strangled him to death. The victim 
d not utter a sound. That murder finished, Araaka^ pro- 
leded to the cell where Osugi’s wife was confined. She had 
)t heard the murder next door, and received the Captain 
ith a smile. He spoke a word or two, while manoeuvering 
r position, but he did not catch her with the same skill 
; he had caught Osugi, and strangling her was a noi^ ^ 

I a third cell was the nephew, a child of eleven. Terrifie 
t the noises which his aunt made in dying, he screamed 
loud, whereupon the Captain came in and, catc mg is 
iroat in his strong hands, soon stopped that. 
led, and every endeavour was made to . 

rivates with the responsibility for murdering the c i , 
ley would liave none of it. The Mainidn newspaper ^sa 
lat the public regarded Amakasu as a naUonal 
'as se'ntenced to a short term of imprisonment. is^ ^ 
'as reduced while he was serving it, and re eca _ . 

.. . 1. r 1 t 1 „ 4 . careers was openca 


i military talents. 

Then there were tlie two subalterns 


who, during the China 
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campaign, equipped themselves with two-handed swords ar 
made a wager as to which of them would first kill a hundn 
Chinese in the old-fashioned way. TThey soon made the 
hundred apiece, but the Chinese were then on the run aft, 
the capture of Shanghai and this sport was too easy. T1 
wager was extended and the number was made two hundn 
and fifty. The Japanese newspapers treated it as a fii 
example of Bushido (the way of the warrior) and recorded i 
progress. While the numbers were still mounting, the pre 
either became tired or, more probably, received a hint th 
it was not good publicity for an army which professed to I 
liberating China. It did not occur to anyone that a ina 
with a sword cannot slay men who have rifles and cartridge 
The two officers were simply murdering unarmed Chiiift 
fugitives. Those human beasts were not typical of il 
Japanese officer] the army, however, did not repudia 
them. 


The legal basis of the army’s power is the singularly pri\ 
leged position given the array and navy in the constitutio: 
and it is morally supported by an equally privileged positk 
accorded to them in the minds of the people. The constili 
tion provides that the Emperor as commander in chief sha 
be advised on military and naval matters not by the hea 
of the government, but. by the heads of the fighting servic 
—the chiefs of the Army and Navy General Staffs and t\ 
War and Navy Ministers, Those high officers report to tl 
Emperor directly on matters coming under the head i 
national defence ; in such matters the supreme comman 
IS exercised by the Emperor not on the advice of the goveri 
ment, but on that of the chiefs of the General Staffs. Tl 
Minister of War is not appointed by the Prime Minister, bi 
y t e tiiumvirate which exercises the powers of the hie 
command-that is, the Chief of the General Staff, the Ii 
^ector-General ^of Military Training, and the Minister ( 
‘ ^ helps to choose his own successor. Tli 

ms er o Wai must be a Lieutenant-General or Genen 
on the active list. ^ The Minister of the Navy must be a Vic( 

V e Mimster of War from the administration, wil 
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rMult that the government has to resign. It can and 
refuse to allow a qualified officer to serve, with the 
It that a Prime Minister of whom it disapproves cannot 
appointed. The Minister of War is an interlocking 
:tor ; he is the army’s agent in the Cabinet, 
le constitution which created this situation provided a 
k on the army by placing financial power in the hands 
le legislature. But that power is reduced by another 
lation which provides that if the budget for the year 
to pass, the appropriations voted for the previous year 
automatically continue. It is further restricted by the 
tice of presenting military and naval five-year plans 
continuing appropriations which, once voted, are there- 
beyond the control of the legislature. Finally, it is 
ilished that the size of the army and navy is part of the 
erial prerogative reserved by the constitution for the 
command. The government cannot prevent any in- 
ic in the army or fleet which the fighting chiefs may 
c necessary. The position now established and accepted, 
lat it is the business of the high command to decidcj 
L it wants and the business of the government is to decide | 
to get it. The financial control which the constitution' 
ided thus has been whittled away ; the government is 
to choose whether to issue bonds or raise taxation, that 


le army did not have to organise itself for the capture of 
ical power, for it was already a part of political power, 
hat balance of groups which governs Japan, the array 
e strongest group. It does not need a political party 
*der to make its influence felt ; it is already in the habit 
sing that influence directly in the innermost centre of 
rnment and the ultimate sources df national policy. It 
)t an instrument in the hands of the government ; if is 
of the government. Its power is assured by the con- 
tion and guaranteed by the psychology of the Jap&n^se 
lie. From time to time high generals declare that ey 
a to get politics out of the army. They ^9 ^ - ^ 

mean to get the army out of 

af m rnnrprns defcnCC. thC, army by t ® ® .■ 
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of logic has to dictate foreign policy and lay the course whicl|[ 
industry and finance must follow. i . • , I*' 

The army’s influence in relation to the administration h Y 
not like that of any other public department ; it is coni. 7( 
parable to that of the Nazi or Fascist or Communist Party, i“ 
differing from these only in that it did not have to conduct ’ 
a revolution in order to achieve power. No Fascist party r 
has arisen in Japan, no Hitler or Mussolini was needed to ; 
capitalise the nationalist and authoritarian sentiment of the f 
people, because that sentiment is already incarnated in tht 

army, . , _ 

The story of revolutionary unrest m the Japanese armyu , 
too long to be told here. It was a strange^ Oriental hybrid, : 
product of the impact of Marxism upon militarism. Youoj ' 
officers who hated Communism because it was supposecl lo ; 
be democratic were drawn to state ownership because they 
saw there a means of countering the influence of the capitalist 
and of providing a “ national defence state ” with unlimited : 
armaments for the vast Imperial mission of which they 

dreamed. ^ 

Prohibited books by pre-Nazi visionaries wlio anticipated 
a a remarkable way the doctrines of Hitler and presented 
hem in native Japanese form were circulated in miraeo- 
raphed copies among the young officers. There are many 
empty hours in a young officer’s life, and provincial garrison 
towns are dull. The officers had natural grounds for di^ 
content. Before the restoration the military class was the 
privileged class of the nation and all officials of the country 
were drawn from it. The samurai, or warriors, were the 
only gentlemen. The restoration abolished their privileges. 
As trade expanded and industry grew in the modernised 
Empire, the new commercial classes became the fortunate 
people of the country. With the granting of the constitution 
there arose the politicians, and their influence increased so 
rapidly that party government seemed to have been sue* 
cessfully established on the basis of manhood suffrage and 
the ballot-box. ^ 

It was not surprising that poorly paid soldiers should, 
become dissatisfied with the social order and should ask if 
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n acxArrll in a nation where the once honoured and arrogant 
'^wfJclass had been reduced to such a lowly position, 
ft tago number of majors and colonels who were doomed 
„tire in middle life with a pension which provided a 
suburban existence could not but contrast their lot 
•,h hat of the colonels and majors of industry, for whom 
!w was no age limit and. whoso income continued to grow 
XsSs Vended. The narrow education and restricted 
l^rience of the soldiers had confirmed their traditional 
Sef in the supreme importance of their profession and it 
heffan to seem to them as if the glorious prospects of the 
taoerial restoration had indeed been betrayed somewhere. 
The proud and idle officer in his shabby uniform, eating his 
rfiffimental meals at the cost of a few pence a day, keeping 
his family in drab suburbs and sending his children to inferior 
jchools, compared himself to the get-rich- quicks whose 

ostentation filled the gossip columns. ^ 

The prestige of the military class was on tlie wane. _ in 
some of the Toyko universities there had been demonstrations 
against military training. Many signs indicated that the 
^decline would continue and be accelerated. The Washington 
inaval agreements had fixed the strength of the Japanese 
'fleet at three-fifths of that of the American fleet. This ratio 
'was not only humiliating ; it meant a closed career for many 
naval officers. The army also was experiencing times. 
Its numerical strength had been reduced by ^ i era 
rovernments interested in economy, and their instrument 
was an able and ambitious War Minister who aspired to be 
Prime Minister and was cultivating the politicians and 
capitalists, mistakenly assuming that they were the rising 
forces of Japan. The workman’s problem of unemployment 
had infected the proud profession of the 
Clearly, in the eyes of the young officers, the fomiffn 
statesmen who weakly i followed the lead 
democracies instead of using Japan s superior * . 

establish the country in the overlordship of the weak 

^“™ry to include the legi^a^ 

[that make Japane^ policy. The constitufion, of Japan ga ^ 
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parliament a weapon, the control of finance, which h 
capable hands would have given it real power. The legisUton 
were without vision or ikith or courage, and their obsequiom 
abdication at the summons of a sham patriotism was ip 
keeping with their history. 

Certain other groups of the national family — big business, 
finance, international trade— which could influence policy 
and had found their natural channel in the legislature, cap 
also be omitted. These groups have had to fall in with ihe 
army and influence it so far as they could by making terms 
for their co-operation. 

The delay between the signing of tlic alliance in Berlin 
and the outbreak of war was due in part to the nature ofth 
Japanese system in which policy was the outcome of interplay 
between the Court, the Cabinet, and the fighting services 
It was due in larger part to the fact that the navy was noi 
sufficiently prepared and was not quite sure that it woulc 
survive a war ,with the United States and England, ever 
with the advantage of a treacherous start. We may givi 
the Emperor and his civilian counsellors credit for dislikin] 
■ and fearing war. No credit is due to them for moral courage 
, The Emperor’s “ divinity ” has not saved him from becomini 
the puppet of the warrior clans like his ancestors. Japai 
has swung back eighty years and has become a streamlined 
modern military government instead of an antiquated feuds 
military government. 


V 

HOW STRONG IS JAPAN? 


A NEW method of classifying the nations recently appears 
Karl Marx invented it, and tlie Axis propaganda burcat 
resurrected it. It divided the countries, as Marx had divide 
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leir citizens, into “ haves and ” have-nots,” the implication 
eing that the latter would be iuslified in trying to reverse 
le position by all and any means. 

The new classification was impetuously adopted by the 
jpanese press. To describe that prosperous and expanding 
ation as a have-not was not even approximately true, but 
made a plausible slogan. It will be shown that it was not 
le needs of the Japanese people but the wants of the army 
nd navy that led the nation into one unnecessary war after 
nother. The driving force of the movement, which ultimately 
ot beyond all control and culminated in the attack on 
jtierica, was the hunger of the fighting .services to increase 
^eir war potential by acquiring control of the resources of 
inc quarter of the globe. 

An examination of Japan’s economic and military circum- 
lances reveals formidable strength, but it is mixed with 
xmidable weaknesses like faults in a deposit of defective 
re. Many observers saw only the weaknesses until the 
m burst on Pearl Harbour like a typhoon. Others were 
emused by kindly sympathy towards a nation they envisaged 
3 a poor and ugly new student struggling to get on in a 
old world. The conception of Japan as weak and poor was 
iscful to the Japanese militarists. It lulled the enemies they 
^cre preparing to fight into thinking that Japan could be 
Icfcated without war or rubbed out in short order. Like 
he German legend of cncirclcnient, it formed the staple 
irgument of the war budgeteers in Japan. It helped the 
ighting forces to destroy the incipient liberalism which was 
gradually growing and to replace it by a collective military 
iictatorship. By the all-inclusive General Mobilisation Lawi 
!t has converted Japanese industry into the arsenal of :a i 
' national defence state ” — that is, a state whose primary ; 
betion is war. 

Whatever his position, even if he were a member of the 
Cabinet, nothing would surprise a civilian Japanese hiprC: ^ 
lhan to be told anything tangible about the 
lupplies, and reserves on which his fighting forces decide 
ky could fight the United States and the Bri^sh^mpire. 

Sudi matters arc " imlitary secretSj” the holy pf ^ . 
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no comer of the veil must be lifted. The complete facts aKi 
•OTobably known to less than twenty men tn Japan and a ft, 
rOerLny. Instead of discussing Japans strength a«l 
weakness in estimated figures which cannot be checked !«) 
us bok at the picture from the Japanese angle, study boihf 
rides of the facade, and see where the Japanese are conscoji 
of weakness and where they have proved their strength, I, 
L process it will appear how the army was able to contro 
“t Ly the government but the mind of the nation and mil 
Itself into the frame of mind where a fatal gamble comes i, 
appear a short cut to paradise. 

I. The Economic Posiiioti 

What did the Japanese want ? Was it true that their only 
choice lay between breaking into someone else s back garden 
and dying of saintly starvation in their own:’ Was the 
Japanese question one of a young and expanding nation 
ovwcrowded in its^ narrow homeland and debarred from 

'he expansion that it needed ? 

Japan’s foreign policy, it was said, was a diplomacy ol, 
lecessity. She had to support a population half as large ai 
hat of the United States on an arable area hall as large as 
California’s. When Commodore Perry carried President 
Fillmore’s message to the Tycoon eighty-eight years ago 
Tapan was a nation of farmers sustaining an upper crust ol 
warriors. A bohemia of immortal artists supported itse f in 
splendid poverty or ate the rice of wealthy patrons. There 
are more farmers in Japan to-day than there were 
land IS saturated and super-saturated with human labour; 
two million Japanese cultivators Uve on farrns of less tha 
one and a quarter acres j more than two-thirds of all tin 
Tarmers, whether proprietors or tenants, occupy holdings o 
i less than two and a half acres. The average holding of eacl 
person working the land in the United States is 31*7 
in Jdpan 0-9 of one acre. The French peasant is thiiuy 
but the Japanese farmer has, on the average, less than one 
sixth of the land that the French peasant ploughs, and h 
had four or five children instead of the Frenchman s averag 
of two. Fifty-three per cent, of the population live on thos 
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green farms, cultivated with an intensity which few 
Licans devote to their gardens. , - , 

bo her half of Japan, the 47 pe'' cent., lives 
S tec an trade. Industry has provided an expanding 
ntto te the surplus labour of the fanns. It has been he 
tl for Japan’s growing population and safety valve 
her social struoture. It needs wide markets and cl eap 
lierials The basic metals and materials on which 
Am lndust .7 is built are not found in Japan in adequate 
antities. In recent year.? sixty per cent, of the total bill 
14 bv Japan for imports from abroad was spent on four, 
lary inclustrial necessities : cotton, ores and meta s, wool,. 

Those were in no sense luxury imports ; they are 
Kssary to subsistence, simply to keeping alive the Japanese 
and providing them with food, eloth.ng, and shelter 
Thanks to energetic capitalists and cheap laboui, the 
paacse scale of living became the biglrcst m A™’ 
was still ultra-simple by American standaids. The poor 
irkiiiK man ” of the United States has no real notion 
Uat poverty means. There are shacks in America, it is 
le and too many of them, But they are the dwellings of 
e submerged fimeth of the population ; they aie "ot the 
pe of the American home, nor are rice .and pickles, seasone 
fee a day with a scrap of salt fish and varied in the season 
:“;eet potatoes, the'^nor.nal diet of American abourers. 
he Japanese standard ol living^ wiis "*“’5 J 
■lativelv rapidly with the modernisation of the country ana 
e ine™ e ofpmduot^ It is now lower than, it was 
Ls ago. For that upper crust of two-swordeA war .or 

'ihich had become an idle effete ^ “ toSeal. 

ime has become a modern navy inferior only to 

; n army ^“y ’’“Jho”gh u 

eivicc, and an air force ^ production went 

a America the wealth acquired by ^ f by them 

ack into the pockets of ‘!f ’p, indy. Japan’s i 

uefully, wastefully, charitably, , jnto the pockets 

■ising wealth for the last ten years has gone into n. p 

cf government, to be spent on followed 

^ Ltern observers of the Japanese scene who lo 
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the rule of putting themselves in the otlicr fellow’s pla^t 
found much that appealed to their sympathy and sense 
justice. We had a picture of a nation of energetic anj 
ambitious people overcrowded in their ancient homeland 
debarred from the relief that emigration into countrlt 
already settled by other races could give, and restricted b] 
tariffs and preferences and quotas from selling their mann 
factures freely in all markets. This was the situation, wean 
told, which determined Japan to obtain control of the natuta 
resources of that part bf the globe where the Japanese rac 
belongs and where the white races have no permanent o 
indispensable interests. 

The picture is an impressive one, but it contains contra 
dictions which destroy it. The Japanese also claim that the 
have made unparalleled progress. Their superior develoj 
ment is one of the reasons put forward in support of the 
pretensions to take charge of eastern Asia. The claim i 
superior development is well founded. No other nation! 
Asia and few anywhere are able to show such a growth' 
wealth and power as Japan has achieved within one lifetim 
But how comes it that a nation so cribbed, cabined, ai 
confined that it must expand or explode has made such pr 
gress ? Even admitting that Japan started from zero and th 
all of us have progressed in the same period, there is a sha 
contradiction between the plea of explosive poverty ai 
the evidence of growing wealth'. 

Japanese who suppose that their Empire lacks colon 
and overseas possessions can be recommended to study I 
map and re-read their own recent liistory. The area 
apan is 147,610 square miles. The annexation of Formo 
lorea, and South Sakhalin after the wars with China a 
lussia Mded 113,000, Manchuria, which in everything! 
iame is a Japanese possession, brought the immense additi 
of 504,59a, square miles. In the short space of forty ye 
the territory which Japan owns or controls has expanc 
fivefold from 147,100 to 764,864 square miles, This doesi 
take account of the mandated islands of the Pacific, so 
2,400 in number, small in area, but strategically invalilal 
As we are discussing the case of a nation which says tl 
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thha3 no room to live, it is pertinent to ask how a population- 
foibich had been stationary for two hundred and fifty years . 
juis latterly been advancing by leaps and bounds until Japan 
ar-day maintains more than twice the population she was 
dele to support half a century ago. Well-being also rose, 
alhe standard of comfort which the Japanese people enjoyed 
taitil the present China war began was the highest in Asia, 
faid their opportunities of education and career were incom- 
tarably wider than those of their Asiatic neighbours. 
reRecently Japanese apologists have said that Ottawa agree- 
b(ents and quotas and exchange restrictions have radically 
imnged the conditions in which Japanese prosperity was 
iilt up and that the developments of the last few years 
diere the last straw that broke the camel’s back and caused 
hie Japanese army to head an uncontrollable national move- 
ment. Japan’s official trade figures give the lie to those who 
p.y so. In 1935— ’the last years before the China war for 
sdiich full figures arc available-japan’s foreign trade was 
Aie hundred per cent, greater than in 1931, when the 
wpression was at its worst, and it was the best trading year 
B Japan’s history. Her own records show that, apart from 
ae great depression of ten years ago, Japan has never ceased 
g expand its productive power, its foreign markets, and the 
ajportunities of gainful employment for its people. Japanese 
aers and freighters sailed every sea and the Nippon Yusen 
taisha (Japan Mail Steamship Company) was probably the 
tost uniformly prosperous shipping enterprise in the world, 
a There was no serious food problem. While she was 
roubling her population Japan was simultaneously doubling 
er harvests. New Japan within her own islands grows 
pproximately twice as much rice as old Japan did, ^ The 
xplanation is chemical fertilizer, Every country may justly 
lemand the right to sufficient food for the needs of its popu- 
Qlion j but it would be clearly immoral for a country to 
tuend its boundaries into its neighbour’s territory under the 
flea of a search for food unless it had made the fullest use 
tf its own resources and found them inadequate. 
dAn accomplished biochemist, Dr. Egerton Charles rey, 

ipent a year (1927) in Japan investigating the food question 
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f T paeuc of Nations, His inquiry was conduct^ wii I ^ 
M rZlZnL and assistance. For quantities he tod 

tSetaM reports of the Japanese Department of Ag,i [ 
the cietai hundred analyses in 

liSSty placed al his disposal by the Imperial NutritW" 
iaDoraiuiy ^ results were different frornwhi.' 

hr" pecTed Taking primary cereals, the t^ily bread otU |‘ 
• ^ ^nnntrv hc I’ound that the number of kilogram ^ 

■" S arually pe head of population in Japan « 
Ty 1 tGrarBriJn it was a66 ; in Germany, =85; 

'"AUow^nm must be made for the fact that in the thi« J 
lasTnTmed countries the harvest has to mamtam a n »4 , 
■rreatenmmber of horses and cattle than Japan posses, , 
and also for the fact that while the weight of the avetsf 
adit American man is around 150 pounds, the weighN ; 
the average Japanese man is about no pounds. Bes* ; 
ieiZ the JapLese also consumed other ioods-vegetsbl, 
Mi fruit, sugar, and so on-amo«ntnig o 486 ulopan 
r ’head of population, “ It cannot be claimed, said ft 
Gmv “ that there is any shortage m the quantity of food 
laoln when the government statistics show a daily siippl, 
if three pounds of food per head." In Britain a large p» 
nor in of the industrial output is needed to pay for importd ; 
food Japan has had to import no food m normal years 
lood. J p , . „„„ vpach reffardine other materials, 

ii'tSThalrenTn”! t"iH »uld not ,..™ 

oul thtjia^^^^^^^^^ And the use of the word “ effect™ 
places a peat strain on the iraaginaUoii when it is appW 
to a country geographically situated like Japan. 

While it Is^impossible for any Japanese to deny that h 
country has up till now been self-sufficient in food, i is cquallr 
impossible for anyone else to deny that Japan is deficient # 
balic raw materials. But when it is claimed that the situsltj 
leaves Japan no choice but to bring new productive regm 
under her control, we again encounter a contradiction. Od, 
a few years ago Japan took the lead m tlte worlds cow 
trade away fr^m, England. This was accomplished wte 
sending Japanese' troops into the Southern states or obtamni 
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for , rnntrol of basic material other than may be exercised 
o{f”f hnver who walks into the cotton excliange with a letter 
th'J LTt in his pocket. Cotton is not the only landmark 
or' lapan’s industrial progress. There is not a market in the 
lotrid which can show such a steady increase of gainful 

Irofanan SirS from zero in 1868, and comparisons based 
irtn a zero start are likely to be dramatic rather than 
o'lrmative. Let us leave out the adolescent years and take 
= V adult years measured from the Russian war,^ which 
^annens to be the middle point between the restoration and 
he present day. In 1904 Japan’s foreign trade was worth 
'C 000.000 yen, equal to ,4.63 yen per head of population. 
8'n 1QS7 that trade was worth 6,958,000,000 yen, equal to 
yen per head. (During the years of stability, while the 
a'old standard held good, the Japanese yen was worth two 
filings In ten years of continual aggression and armament 
'='xLvagance it has sunk to half that amount.) How eomes 
< we Lst again ask. that a country in Japans supposedly 

been able to build up such a 


CtyiTen ;a:slme?he‘Ts aS; to say that the business is 
lien dmes bigger that it was when he started. Gould anyone 
fin such a position declare that he had been unjustly treated 
\v society ? Do we excuse such a man for beginning a career 
frf Sy on the plea that he has never had a fair chance ? 
Japan’s record in world trade is one , 

iould be proud, and it shows that 
laature imposed upon Japan when 
iiron, coal, and oil under the Japanese hills or those inven 
':by man have prevented healthy developmen . ^ _ 

Only one conclusion can be drawn 1 P'Cture 0^ 

ias a nation deprived of living-room is n :„ation of 

m actual situation but a highly coloured anticipation 0 

imaginary future troubles. . crystallised 

1, The strueture of P on'examin- 

in the phrase " haves and n^e nou ^ , .. appears 

Lon to be a house of cards. From her record it app _ 
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6b ^ ^ , 

. T W^vr been able to fina raw materials 

that J'JP : 1 , 'nii tlin China war liatl ciisorganiacd tlitiil 
‘"tejhad L difficully in flncllng ^change withrvial 

‘VhJ iJtemprto justify Japanese aggression by ecoiMic 
determnnsm res^, hke « .'1^ 

halWrulhs. „r i,s own, iniialtitecl by a growi«| 

With few nati imncllecl by irresistible forces whliij 

and energetic n territory the necessities it 

Itself to seek 

cannot fmcl i everything she needs. Wkl 

not produce^ T^pan docs not possess the coal deposits thi 
j nation does. J«p n ago any more than Englisli 

Utarted England spins nr the Udld 

^tSsr;v^>bcrr:i;i^^ its automobiles run The 
able to get w la ^ ^ ^ douhh her populatioi 

ownrecord thatbhehas cen 

elevate countries she has had t<i get her ra 

industry. Like ^ nroduced and slic has not fail 

rget‘*em Wc »m»t, thioforo clcdh.c to bo moved byt 

Inrflfantial complaint that the Japan.* have been depnv 
of the opportunity to live and piosp(,i. 

II. The Military Position 

It is not from the wants of the 
oressurc for aggression has come, l>ut fi' , ■ ' 

ti rarr^y and torn the fact that by Japan’s social ideas . 
poliLutructure the army has the power to app ° ■ 
the bulk of the nation's productive ‘‘V'.'’ 

and turn national policy into the ff',, 

The argument that military insecurity hnally diovc 
fighting services into irrepressible /'cvolMs as 
the argument of industrial insecurity. Would the Japa 
‘X aii^ army be fighting A-rica and hr tarn now i 
had lacked steel, oil, chemicals, rnbbci. ■ . 

ganese, nickel, and the rest ol tlie numilions ma 
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jlOW RTRONG 19 JAPAN I*" ' 

lut the fear that whwh 

,ro! was the strongest .,^^ 3 * „„ ,□ attack America 

he fighting scrviM WOik I ^ p , ,tml 

,„d Britain, n w'™e P expansion by arinocl loiee. 

challenge to their "W ^ mixture of strength 

Japan's military po 1101 ■ ^^^^1*1 forces, but her 

,„(1 weakness. She ; adequate quantity the 

,„n territory does not air fleets. 

Bsentiai material needed 1 y > . Japanese 

The situation m ‘ ji^^f/power alone will not win 

,^y., ‘"““''^.fn^Xantal policy of expansion into *e 
BOtlerii war. The Contin P. the need foi_ 

mainland of Asia ‘ xhe defeat of Russia m , 

htrategic or geographical seem ^ Man-.. 

‘ 35 . the expulsion ol Russian security ■ 

aSa. and the ^ftrdan weakness mom 

the time, hut victory was c Uaved that Russia 

>11 to Japanese strengtlu Jhe fo„es began - 

mid seek revenge, and the ag ^ Portsmouth. 

, mediately after peace the admission of 

w Hampshire. The Euiopoan w . 

,o„ to. the Supreme Council oJ^*e p 

armament, and, to remove Japan’s fear of B 

3 rcaftcr “mbmed to remo ^ ^ 

ten it appeared that a nchurian 

e army tevorted to ‘ h.^and the Japanei i fighting 
Iventure was carried ttiroug , 

ontier was advanced deep m o ,d hy the 

By that time, mihtaiy ideas Japanese rmy had 

J„s of the .Enropeanjar. ^ hy 

earned that militaiy p ^ industrial cap 

ttmed forces alone, b^^^riah, The objeoti 
its command of essentia geographic; 

Manchurian campaign was n . north 

to be achieved by the iront^^ amputated a 

that the Maritime Provm 

,cut oir from access to the ^ full 

iLrrinnmie security to be e^taine 
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Those unexploited reserves were playing a pan iu t! 
army’s thinking, of which the elderly generals and statcsnif 
were ignorant. The young oflicers were determined (h 
the new dominion they intended to create in Manclin 
should not become what they called “ a happy huntit 
ground for capitalists,” They had felt the contagion oftl 
post-war fevers ; die instincts and i)assions released 
Europe’s depths by the collapse of Imperial Germany ai 
Imperial Russia had aifcctcd them. 'I'lielr native militarls 
and nationalism had met die impact of Marxism, Ti 
philosophy of the old German Jew who founded mode; 
Socialism was congenial to and essentially akin to Japanc 
state-worship, and Marxism and Japanisin fused into j 
Imperialist-Socialist amalgam whicli would liave amazi 
Karl Marx. When a military and bureaucratic state adof 
a policy of expansion by (brcc, slate Socialism is inevitabi 
call it the Imperial Way or the New Order or what y 
j will. The historic Marxian formula : ” slate ownership ai 
I control of the means of production, distribution and c 
i change,” so hateful when it came in proletarian rags singli 
' the JnternaHonale, was another thing when it wore natior 
colours and proposed to endow soldiers and bureauen 
with economic powers surpassing those that any capital 
had ever wielded. 

The conversion of the Japanese army to Nazism w 
accelerated by the appearance of a new factor in in(< 
national affairs, The Japanese army saw in the Leag 
of Nations not so much the embryo of a world governme 
—in which tlicy prohnmdly disbelieved — but a means 1 
which nations could be defeated without fighting, T 
invention of sanctions conferred upon the “ have ” natio 
powers of life and death over the “ have-nots ” such 
had never before cxiat(xl. 

Before 1914 it had been the general experience that 1 
nation would be at war witli all the world at once. Japi 
had found in the Russian war that if her diplomacy pt 
served access to the English and American money marb 
while her fleet kept the sea lane.s open, the lack of indvistri 
materials need not prevent victory, But ilu; League 
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'Nations had made it possible for a nation to be at war with 
ill the world. During the Mandmrian dispute, when they 
vere menaced by sanctions, the Japanese suddenly saw them- 
elves facing a dilemma they found intolerable ; they had 
itlier to give up their aggressive designs or see themselves 
iable to be thrown on the street, so to speak, like the un- 
mployecl. Their supplies could be stopped by Geneva ; 
heir foreign trade would witlier away ; their factories 
rauld go silent ; a workless proletariat would have to 
e fed and kept quiet; and the fighting services would 
e frozen into immobility. In a countiy like Japan, where 
le strongest political force is the army, the consequences 
r such a situation quickly took form in action. 

As in all great movements of society, many currents of 
ipiration, ambition, and discontent met in the hidden 
rces at work beneath the surface. The half-revolutionary, 
ilf-chauvinistic unrest in the army coincided with a mood 
' disillusionment in the nation. Japan had become out- 
arclly a modern state. Progress was necessarily accom- 
Ished by imitation of the West. The Japanese are annoyed 
f the charge that they are imitators, and often enough it , 
ignorantly made. They claim a unique gift for synthesis, ' 
power of adapting foreign things to Japanese uses. In 
any cases the synthesis has consisted in little more than 
,e adaptation a tailor achieves when he alters one man’s 
othes to suit another. Japan to-day is a servile copy of 
azi Germany, complete down to little artificial spasms of! 
iti-Semitism although the Japanese don’t know a Jew from - 
Geniilc, and that fact presents those who obj'ect to being 
filed imitators with a hard nut to crack. 

In the years of the world’s acute post-war malaise, when 
/all Street bubbles were bursting and British labour was 
oing on general strikes, a change of mood could be seen 
1 Japan. Like a student determined on honours, the 
apanese had made the most intensive national efibrt ever 
ccordcd to assimilate the knowledge and power of the 
Vest. Reaction was inevitable and it was intensified by 
he distresses of the post-war world. Having no philosophy 
if their own to meet the needs of the modern age, no 
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assurance within themselves, the Japanese were assailed b? 
fears that in imitating America and Britain they had been 
copying the wrong models. 

Some of their discontent was itself imitation. It echoed 
the criticism which ascribed all the ills of the day to the 
Versailles Treaty and ignored the ruinous effects of >vai 
that elephantiasis of social diseases, upon an industtid 
civilisation facing problems which only a long period of 
peace can solve. The young officers fell victim to political 
charlatans who dreamed of restoring a Japanese goldea 
age which had never existed. Genuine idealists revolted 
against a form of civilisation which produced a degraded 
proletariat, mushroom millionaires, and Tammany pollti- 
cians, Western civilisation seemed to be reproducing b 
degenerate progeny in Japan. Poverty-stricken farmen 
were selling their daughters to the Yoshi warns thai 
pullulate in every Japanese city and village ; a new 
un-Japanese proletariat was being infected wit! 
dangerous thoughts. 

Japanese whose consciences were touched did not sto] 
to reflect that some Japanese farmers had always sold thei 
daughters, that actually poverty had diminished in Japar 
and that the poorest Japanese to-day had greater freedom 
and greater opportunities open to him than his progenitoi 
had ever known. It did not occur to them that there migl 
be a connection between the poverty of the people and th 
extravagance of the government in maintaining simu 
taneously a great conscript army and the third large 
fighting fleet in the world. Jingo writers asked what Japan 
•^rmy and navy were for if they could not enforce her ow 
olicy in Asia. 

The equivocal cry “ Back to Asia ” was raised by natioi 
list politicians who expounded army views. The Japane 
eople were told to return to “Japanism” and their ow 
mcient civilisation. Painted-up history, a raw inferiorii 
complex, and the absence of a sense of humour combint 
to make the Japanese masses sore with a sense of unrecognisi 
talents and frustrated destinies. The new movement dro\ 
out the incipient Communism which had begun to app« 
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none the students and the factory workers. It drove out 
,e ansmic liberalism of the intellectuals. _ It found ex- 
jnents among the rising politicians, and it attracted the 
)ung and ambitious bureaucrats. Prince Konoye listened 

The House of Representatives in Tokyo heard one of its 
)unger leaders declaim : 


“ Back to Asia has long been the motto of our party, by 
which wc mean that we should part company with the material- 
istic civilisation of the Occident which we have followed blindly 
for sixty years and return to the old spiritual life of Japan and 
preserve Asia in accordance with the pristine culture and ideals 
of the Orient. The state of European countries already indi- 
cates that the materialistic civilisation of the West has entered 
upon a period of decadence. The unfortunate pUght of our 
own country at the present moment may be traced to our un- 
conditional surrender to Occidental civilisation during many 
years past. If we should at this juncture boldly return to our 
Lcient ways, solve all our problems in accordance with the 
old spirit of the East, and succeed thereby in establishing per- 
manent peace in the Orient, it will not only bring happing 
to the peoples of Asia but may give hints to the Western world 
for its regeneration.” 


he speech in which this passage occurred was one ora 
ind that soon became stereotyped. It declared that the 
stablishment of Manchukuo by Japan was not the end ol 
successful adventure, but the first step along a new road 
0 national greatness. The translation given here was made 
)y a Japanese diplomat in strong sympathy ^vlth the view, 
■xpressed, a sympathy he has been able to translate into 
joHcy. It is excellent, but the English words do not bring 
mt tones which would be clear to Japanese readers. They 
lid translate its thought as follows: “Let us cease 
following Britain and the United States. Let retu 
,0 cur own ways and our own part of the world where we 
can solve all problems with the strong hand. No one 
Stop US.” 
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stop us.” 
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and acquired the Dutch East Indies. They could have 
established themselves in Siberia before the Russians came. 
The Rising Sun flag might have been floating over into 
IndO“Ghina and Siam before Perry landed. The Japanese 
awoke in 1868 from their Rip van Winkle sleep to find the 
most desirable places in tlie world already occupied. Where 
could they satisfy their ambitions to be a great empire more 
easily than in China, huge, potentially rich, virtually un- 
armed ? 

In Japanese style, the movement found its leadership not 
in extraordinary personalities thrown up from the depths, 
but among army officers and government officials, all of 
them with careers to make, already entrenched in the seats 
of real power, working unseen, like bees in a hive inspired 
by a common instinct and purpose. Such a movement in 
such hands naturally did not remain a campaign of slogans 
and agitation. 

Officials, politicians, and staff officers studied the political 
ispects of the problem. They found that Japan had been 
inclosed within a diplomatic fence of treaties. The Nine- 
Power Pact obliged Japan to respect Chinese sovereignty, 
10 refrain from taking advantage of the chaotic conditions 
created in China by revolution and civil war, to seek no 
exclusive opportunities in Chinese territory, and to take 
no action without consulting the other signatory powers. 
The naval-limitation agreements fixed the strength of the 
American, British, and Japanese navies in a ratio of 10 — 
10-6. The ratio was designed to preserve the peace of the 
Pacific by making it impossible for any one of the three to 
attack any of the others with any hope of success. It secured 
Japan against aggression, and it gave her a guarantee that 
(lie United States and Great Britain would not use their 
greater wealth and industrial resources to outbuild her. 
These were valuable gains, but young officers saw in the 
Inferior ratio only another humiliation imposed upon their 
country. The unthinking public were indignant against a 
diplomacy which had accepted less than equality with 
“Anierica. This indignation was a political instrument made 
I to the hands of those who wanted to change that diplomacy. 
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and permeation of the navy and army by the same discontcnl|v. 
gave them a level’ which could be used m the inner machinery lea 
of government. To complete the fence of legality within Li 
which Japanese expansionists were confined, there camdrn 
finally the Kellogg Pact by which Japan pledged hmelRth 
hot to use force as an instrument of national policy. But' 
if Japan was not to advance by the use of her superloi 
strength, what were the army and navy for ? 

The policy of “ Back to Asia ” could not progress unlea 
the treaties were destroyed. I quote again the words of the 
late Kaku Mori, a rising Japane.se politician who had » 
remarkable discernment of the forces bearing Japan along; 

“ The Japanese people arc locked In their own territory by 
treaties. As long as the Nine- Power Treaty and the Anti. 
War Pact are construed in their present sense, Japan cannoi 
expand in the Far East. If wc are to progress we musi 
break down this fence of treaties.’* 

The Washington Conference had assumed that China m 
an organised state struggling to reconstruct itself, and it 
proposed to preserve China for the Chinese by binding it^n 
members to non-intcrferchcc while the internal struggle wailll 
going on. The Japanese militarists could never be satisfied*^” 
with a policy that would permit thd growth of a strong and 
independent and possibly hostile China. Ihey asserted an 
interest overriding that of any other power, and they claimed 
the right not merely to intervene in protection of Japanese 
interests, but, to establish a suzerainty based on Japan's 
superior power. They demanded economic co-operation, by 
which they meant that China’s potential I’csourccs shonld 
be exploited by Japan, China was to remain a produwi 
of raw materials to be used for the increase of Japanese 
wealth. 

/ Advocates of this policy described it as a Japanese Monroe 
j Doctrine. It was Japan’s mission, they said, to preserve 
the peace of Asia. Japan alone could cflectivcly undertake 
that function because her powerful armies and fleets wore 
on the spot. Rising politicians wex'c turning their cyc^ 
towards Italy and Germany, where Mussolini and Hitlerm 
seemed to have found the way to a new social order where 1 1 
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rybody would be in his place— -the working man, the 
®itaUst, the politician, and especially workmen of Leftist 
and liberal politicians. Democracy was to them 
fely a mob ; they preferred a hierarchy. And, to their 
^king, Japan was destined by her superior strength, 
^anisation, and education to be the overlord of chaotic 
^na and all the lesser peoples of east Asia, Those who 
Sted a Fascist revolution required the army^s support at 
^ne and were prepared to endorse the army’s adventures 
oad in return for that support. There^ was no need of 
^' bargain j the army also needed a totalitarian state, and 
^ political Fascists demanded expansion abroad. 

J’he work of breaking down the fence of treaties began' 
nediatcly after the last of them, the Kellogg Pact, had 
n signed by Japan and welcomed by the world’s liberals 
b a chorus of futile praise. The first step was taken by 
' army. General Tanaka resigned from active service 
I became president of the majority party in the tiouse 
Representatives. It was publicly stated that he succeeded 
doing this by means of a large “ dowry ” he had been 
>wed to draw from the money allocated to secret service 
ing the Siberian expedition. The army has always 
yed politics in Japan, but its game has varied with cir- 
tistances. In igaS it financed a politically-minded Generiu 
.eader of the majority party, a position which then carried 


Prime Ministership. ■ i 

Jeneral Tanaka began by summoning Japanese officials 
China and Manchuria to what became known subse- 
mtly as the Far Eastern Conference. Tlie conference was 
d “with a view to disposing of all pending questions 
tween Japan and China by strong measures, _ since there 
s no prospect of settlement by the policy which me pre- 
ding Cabinet had adopted.” That policy was one ot 
tience and conciliation. It accepted the view that China s 
^ (ublcs were a temporary fever due to revolution an\ je 
nstruction, and it faithfully endeavoured to 
•cigii policies enjoined in the C!ov™anh^*^^_ 

gton treaties and the Kellogg ^ ^ It 

mfercnce was immediately concerned with Man • , 
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^held that Japan was responsible for the maintenance gt . 1 
peace in Manchuria because the first line of her national I i 
defence against Russia was there. The conference decidedl' 
that if any opposition to Japanese policy arose, it shoul(^ 
be met with force, no matter from what quarter it came- j 
Russia, America, or England. 

It was not known that the will of the League of Natiow i 
was unequal to its functions, and sanctions still seemed i ] 
formidable menace. Tanaka moved cautiously. A soldiei i 
of the old school, he recognised the strength of America am] 
England, and a move was devised which they did not chal. 
lenge. The war lord of Manchuria, old Chang Tso-lia, 
who had long had relations of mutual support with tht 
Japanese army, had intervened in the Chinese civil war m j 
his own account. He had been defeated, and his troopi 1 
were retreating towards their home territory of Manchuria, , 
Tanaka sent a small Japanese force into North China and 1 
issued a warning that Japan would not permit Ghiang Ka- 1 
shek, the Chinese Generalissimo, to pursue Chang Tso-lia j 
I into Manchuria. The Chinese accepted the warning. Thst 
'powers did not protest. In this smooth way Japan interYi 
vened in the capacity of protector of Manchuria, and tlie 1 
first breach in the treaties was made. For the time that was : 
all. Tanaka was the army*s executive for its Manchurian 
policy, but he was a clumsy politician, and a technical 
blunder caused his downfall. A party Cabinet of liberal 
complexion succeeded him. Baron Shidehara, the Foreign 
Minister, continued his policy of patience and conciliatim 
in China, and for three years more the spirit of the treaties 
prevailed. 

The democracies were lulled into somnolence — if it can 
be said that the administrations of Baldwin and MacDonald 
in London and Hoover at Washington needed any lullaby, 
They seemed unaware that a breach had been made in tbs 
dikes their predecessors had built ; Manchuria was a long 
way off. Hadn’t the Japanese some rights there, anyhow? | 
' Looking on events in the Far East as “ a fire on the othcij 
side of the river ” from which they could easily isolate them* 
selves, and absorbed in their own urgent industrial, social,; 
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' financial problems, the democracies continued to think 
7ar as the people of Japan think about earthquakes. 
:e is a really bad one only once every fifty years, they 
the last one is still too recent ; there won’t be another 
ur time. “ Peace in our time,” said Mr. Chamberlain 
1 he came back from Munich, “ Peace in our time,” 
the democracies when the Japanese made the first small 
in the Nine-Power Treaty, the legal instrument of peace 
le Far East. 

III. Government by Assassination 


eanwhile, liidden forces in the army were growing and 
Bring strength. The treaties finally crashed in a clap 
lunder on the night of September 27th, 1931, when the 
,nese railway garrison in Manchuria marched out of its 
acks and seized the country. This was the historic first 
Sion on which invasion was called an “ incident.” The 
irnment of Tokyo was kept in ignorance and its efforts 
restrain the Manchurian army were contemptuously 
red. A few months later the government fell. It was 
last majority-party government Japan was to know. Its 
essor lasted only a few months and collapsed when army 
navy officers murdered the Prime Minister. The hidden 
es had burst out into the open. The era of government 


issassination had begun. . , , 1 

; was said that the army in Manchuria had run amuck. 
\ sense it W3s so j the army had taken the lead^ defying 
Cabinet and completely and finally destroying the policy 
jatience and conciliation. But as a Japanese statesman 
he time observed, “ How could a handful of soldiers have 
seventy million Japanese by the nose had it not been 
t the soldiers’ action touched a chord to ^vhich the whole 
ion was ready to respond ? ” The seizure of Man^uria 
5 more than an act of piracy by an overseas army ; it was 
icthing around which all Japan’s pent-up naUonai 

tuvinism at once rallied. ^ j . ♦ .j/. 

Thus it cannot be said that the economic and strat<^c 
whirh have been described were the cause ot t 


ti: 
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present troubles. Rather might it be said that these furnishea ■ 
a method of rationalising and justifying a course of aggre^ion - 
of which the ultimate causes lie deep in national psycholof^ft 
and are expressed in the national faith which ^vorships the' 
Japanese state and regards its head as divine. For many! 
years enlightened civilian statesmen who knew something of 
the world and had the support of the throne had been ablt 
to hold the wild men in check. But tlie young officers had 
made a holocaust of liberal statesmen, and the Manchuriaj 
war had given the army the whip hand in government. Thi 
urge for armed expansion had at last arisen in irresistib!; 
form. Economic and strategic motives had been fused into 
one. New dominions oversea were sought not only becaua 
the homeland was deficient in natural resources, but becaua 
an army with an aggressive policy needed control over tht! 
whole gamut of raw materials and the resources of huge 
territories. 

Internal discontents had been rising against capitalism. 
They were now turned against liberalism because militai^' 
expansion needed an authoritarian state organised for total 
war. The strongest element in the nation, the army, was 
the protagonist and driving force of the new policy. It camt 
with terror in one hand and gifts in the otlier. Liberals went 
in fear of their lives. Army officers were attracted by the 
prospect of incessant activities and unlimited promotion. 
Capitalists were tempted by the opportunities of exploitation 
offered them. The people were flattered by a vision of their 
nation as overlord of east Asia. The adventurers and proi 
fessionai patriots who swarm in every community were lured ; 
by the prospects of easy wealth that would open when a; 
near-by nation of four hundred million people was sub- 
jugated. 

The aims of the movement crystallised in the demand that 
the Japanese people be given freedom for their activities in 
Asia. That platform was broad enough to hold them all 
It appealed to old-fashioned soldiers with narrow ideas d 
strategic security and to new-fashioned soldiers with broat 
visions of illimitable resources made available for Japanese 
armaments. Young officials, chafing at their petty routine 
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.fl meaBTe future, were dazzled with the vista of unlimited 
jnortunfties that would be opened to them by the creation 
U Japanese overlordship over one quarter of cacth. 
very patriotic heart responded to those hopes of national 
reatnis which the birtlt of the Empire had^wakened 

ut which seemed too slow m coming to fruition. The initia 
ve of the army had replaced the cautious control of the 
labinet and become the propelling force of Japanese policy. 
..gressive imperialism had driven out peaceful 
; challenging an enemy whom the Japanese people had 
^en tauo-ht to despise on an issue they thought vital 
; their national progress, the army made sure of a united 

Those who sketched this programme forgot that its execu- 
on would not be in the hands of a ^ 

rmy whose officers for the most part ° 

le world as the peasants whom they led and 
iucadon in the military academy and staff college had bu 
.nSmed their naive belief in Japan^s Imperial ^ssiom 
’hev convinced themselves that the motives of the new 
lovement were patriotically pure and that the end woidd 
tistify the means. But as has happened before, the means 
'avf shaped the end. The army found that Manchuria ; 
vas insufficient. Defence of their gams required control of 
LnTNorth China also, and North and ir 

vpre needed for totalitarian defence. The Chinese, wno na 
Submitted to the loss of the three eastern provinces, defended 
the ancient territory of China proper. ^ The war that 
• nt vet won The Tapanese idealists sought, if one takes 
'tiierat tlieir woTd, a China that would be friendly after 

ts i-pid 

blood SrNew'^OMer^STh^^^^ 

i“d: St a fierce nationalism wliicMhey '-vep^^d«i 

'xt ^paL^plaL^oVc^^^ By their own 
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doing they are itidcecl encircled, not (ndy by the Aixglo-3axon 
democracies so long distant and indilTerent, Intt by the 
Asiatic nations wlunu they have taught to fear and hate them, 


VI 

HOW WE CAN DEFEAT JAPAN 


We assumed lliat if liitlcr was defeated in Europe the 
Japanese would find themselves out on a limb in Asia. We 
assumed that their policy of fence-sitting was inspired by a 
desire not to be too tightly tied up with the losing side. We 
assumed that once Germany had lost the war in Europe, 
Japan would have to capitulate to the democracies, who 
'would be in a war-like mood, fully mobilised, commanding 
the greatest fleets ever launched, and in undisputed control 
of all t|re important communication routes and sources o: 
raw materials and markets in the world. Wc made no secrei 
of our intention to “ clean up ” Hitler’s little yellow partnci 
as soon as wc had finished Hitler. Wc assumed Japan b 
be an Oriental Italy with no future— jackal in the fight 
puppet and vassal if the result was German victory. Wt 
anticipated no trouble in reducing Japan if the Axis me 
defeat, 

Some of our assumptions were correct. The Japanese knci 
they were out on a limb. They foresee that Germany ca 
be defeated ; they do not regard themselves as Hitler 
jackals and they consider Italy a third-rate power, The 
,^re in the war for their own interests. Their plan is to invad 
'and conquer the western Pacific while America and Englan 
|are battling against Hitler. The Netherlands East Indies ai 
fthe world’s richest colonial estate. They produce, oil, rubbe 
{bauxite, tin, nickel, sugar, tobacco, fibre, palm oil, and otlv 
’indispensable materials for war and peace. Their populatic 
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clof sixty million people offers a valuable monopoly market for 
fjjapan’s manufactures. Holland won this rich estate by sea 
/(power three centuries ago. The Japanese propose to take it 
from them by air power. They intend to overrun and 
capture that region, to make themselves immune from block- 
ade by its resources (which they will at the same time deny 
to their enemies), and to dig in so deeply while the Axis 
is still able to absorb the whole of Britain’s and pmt of 
America’s lighting power that a second great war will be 
needed to dig them out, ^ ^ 

The adventure is an insurance against GeiTnan defeat; 
nnorc than a gamble on Germany victory. The Japanese 1 
irc attempting to protect themselves by taking up a position 
^rom which they believe they cannot be dislodged. The 
Japanese Empire would not be staked on any consideration 
•Jthcr than the belief of the fighting forces that they could 
‘hemselves answer for its safety. 

I It would be a reasonable calculation on their part, how- 
*vcr, to assume that if the United States diverts a large part 
‘if its power to the Pacific, Hitler may get off with a draw in 
Wope. They would reckon a draw in Europe a draw 
Werywhere. If Hitler fails to make a draw of it in Europe, 
Japan’s position becomes enormously more difficult. For 
difficult ” we who are fighting them say “ impossible.” 
But to understand their actions we must look at them through 
Japanese eyes fitted with Japanese spectacles. 

They have never understood Anglo-Saxon psychology. 
They think democracies are constitutionally “ soft.” That 
a nation can be pleasure-loving, extravagant, for ever running 
after novelties, pacific, loathing war ; that an unbridled press, 
radio, and cinema may ceaselessly reflect and magnify all 
these things ; and yet that such a nation may be revengeful 
and “ tough is something the narrow Japanese militaiy^ 
mind does not comprehend. It expects that after defeating 
Germany the democracies will be tired, eager for peace, 
lower taxes, and normal life. It hopes that they will not 
iface another stretch of war years to restore the sta(us quo ante 
Bin the South Seas. It reckons that if they do, Japan can 
I fight them off for a long time. 
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iniotion, it thought it had thrown it off for ever. But action 
nd reaction follow each other. Japan also threw off military 
overnment, but the wheel has come round again to 
ailitary government, and Japan’s recent policy reveals a 
evival of a deep national urge to be again shut up and 
ccluded. 

There .seems to be a sub-conscious feeling that many of 
lie distinguishing features of Japanese civilisation cannot : 
rrvive contact with the world. The Sun Goddess, the 
hinto mythology, the Emperor’s divine descent, the unique- 
ess of Japan, the Imperial Way, the fables that are taught 
s national history—these are the things that make the 
apanese pulse beat faster, and all of them suffer change 
nd decay when the sceptical air of the modern world touches 
lem. The Japanese mind is uncomfortable in the new 
'orld of Western free thought. As the Japanese big-busine^ i 
lan goes home from his office at night and tries to lose his 
lodern self in the tea ceremony— a ritual of barren and 
mtastic politeness— so the race seems impelled by its char- j 
cter to seek another era of seclusion. As it cannot live in J 
:s narrow islands, it gropes and fights for a larger home, a ;! 
;lf"Sufficing region where the riches of the tropics and the 
lan-power of Greater East Asia shall guarantee security I; 
nd even luxury, and where none can question the superiority 
,nd supremacy of the Oriental master race and its cherished 
nyths and foibles. 

At first it was supposed that control of China and Man- 
;huria would give Japan the private Lebensraum she wanted, 
ind army policy down to the time when Hitler made his 
aact with Stalin regarded Russia as enemy Number One. 

[n 1938 Admiral Nobumasa Suetsugu wrote : " If China 
and Siberia are stabilised, Japan need not worry about food, 
clothing, and necessities. Germany’s fate (in igi8) will never 
be ours.” The success of Hitler’s blitzkrieg in Europe 
broadened the picture. Indo-China fell like a ripe fruit and , 
the Dutch East Indies became a prize to be gained in short . 
order by the strong hand instead of by commercial penetra- 
tion and boring from within. One fourth of the vvorld was 
to be “ stabilised.” 
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Once befoi’e Japan has fought a “ white ” power. In its 
beginning the war with Russia resembled the war with 
i America as a tiger cub resembles a tiger. In Pearl Harbour 
; in 1941 as at Port Arthur in 1904 Japan snatched a start 
I which she expected would win the race. The attacks ol 
December Bth, 1941, were intended to give Japan sea and 
^ air mastery in the western Pacific while she seized the British 
and American bases which she must immobilise if she is to 
invade the Dutch East Indies and plant the Rising Sun flag 
over “ Greater ” East Asia. 

Japan had many advantages in her war with Russia which 
she docs not enjoy to-day. The greatest of all revolution! 
was then kicking in the womb. A Japanese general wa< 
I sent to a Balkan city where with unlimited funds he fed revoli 
} in Russia, His r 61 e was disclosed after his death a few yean 
'ago. The Russians were fighting at the end of a single lint 
six thousand miles long, and they could never adequate!) 
supply or reinforce their troops. Japan had the financia 
land moral support of Britain and the United States. A nev 
nation, she was regarded as the promising pioneer of a nev 
East. 

When the war ended, Japan was exhausted. She had sho 
her bolt. Theodore Roosevelt was given a hint that media 
tion would be welcome. Russia was in no condition to refus' 
it. But the Russians declined to pay an indemity and Japai 
did not dare to insist. 

In repeating their opening move did the Japanese calculat 
that, at worst, they could repeat the close ? They had fough 
themselves to a standstill, but they had taken a grip 0 
Korea and South Manchuria, the first stepping-stones ti 
their self-appointed destiny to rule east Asia. So in th 
present case they expect that at the end they may be lei 
with the foundations of hegemony in the Pacific securel 
I laid. 

j Japan will eventually be defeated by the Fabian method 
That word does not mean slowness only, Fabius Gunctato 
i was slow, but what he said was : “ We can save the stat 
( by taking thought.’* The defeat of Japan will be a Ion; 
i process, but it can be expedited by taking thought. Tha 
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means, to begin with, realising the true dimensions of the 
problem the Japanese have set us, getting rid of our illusions, 
and trying, so far as we can, to enter into the Japanese 
military mind. There are men in the State Department and 
in the United States Embassy at Tokyo who have a good 
notion of how that mind works. 

The Japanese Naval General Staff has checked and rc- 
:hecked all its calculations of the military problems. Every 
letail that could be foreseen, every development that could 
)e imagined has been provided for. Their plans are as 
omplete as such plans can be. But wars are not won by , 
ilans alone. In the end it is mind against mind, will against 
dll. The ultimate blunders in any situation are psycho- 
3gical. The Japanese military mind, now dominant in 
apan, does not understand the American mind. A true 
jnse of American psychology would have saved the Japanese | 
rmy from some earlier illusions. The Emperor’s Rescript, 
le speeches of Konoye and other leaders, and the universal 
)ne of the Japanese press prove that the Japanese believed 
lat by making an alliance with Hitler they would 
ihibit the United States from continuing to assist 
ritain. j 

Psychological rather than strategical myopia is the fatal 
apanese handicap ; after all the intensive studies Japanese 
lilitary men have made of China in the last twenty years, 
ley do not understand the Chinese. All their original ideas 
bout China have broken down ; they have not learned the 
;sson ; instead of seeing their mistakes they laid the blame 
)r their failure on the trickle of assistance the United States 
,nd Britain have been sending to China. They misunderstood 
very aspect of the problem of China except the narrow 
nilitary aspect. They reduced a complex political question 
0 a simple military one. The only factors they saw were 
[span’s disciplined soldiers, professional officers, superior 
raining, mechanical equipment. Against China’s half- 
iquipped and poorly trained troops a Japanese milit^ 
nctory was a sure thing. But military victory was only to 
be the easy prelude to a difficult political task. The Japanese 
jenerals forgot Bismarck’s remark ; “You can do anything 
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i'l with ’ bayonets but sit on them,” After five years of con- ^ 

; ' tinuous military successes the Japanese in occupied China 
j arc ^iil “ silting on bayonets.” 

' The military minds which began the China war rule Japan, f 
'I They arc unconscious of their blind spots. Their science of u 
; war is a combination of Glauscwitz for doctrine and the \ 
Battle of the Majjurian Lakes for strategy and tactics. This 1 
, Prussian teaching they apply to a groundwork of the principles | 
of Chinese classical military writers, with whose minds Aey I 
have the affinity of a common culture. Oriental strategy I 
stresses the value of stratagem and treachery. , There are I 
! some Japanese who believe that the incurable kink in the | 
' minds of Japanese officers has been made by the Military I 
;■ Academy’s teaching on the necessity of deceiving your enemy. | 
J iThcy attach the greatest importance to the first treacherous I 
j rthrust. It is minutely prepared and secrecy is absolute. I 
The records of the Russian war and the China war do not I 
show that Japanese military science has any surprises after I 
'' the ffi’st. They follow the sudden opening move with heavy I 
orthodox blows. Their plans arc good, and they sacrificed 
cannon fodder relentlessly. They arc poor improvisers. The x 
Japanese habit of regulating action by precedent is deep-| 
rooted. There are rules for the simplest actions. Even when | 
these are applied to native customs which the Japanese I 
: naturally understand, they show inability to get away from | 
; _ the formula. In unfamiliar situations, such as a breakdown 
of novel machinery, the Japanese think slowly, and impas- 
, sivity is the mask of a confused but disciplined mind. If 
the plan goes wrong, all is wrong. They are faithful unto | 
death to rules and orders, but lost in situations for which | 
' new rules have to be invented on the spur of the moment, j 
fl’O The only “spur” which “the moment” brings to the! 
| I Japanese mind is the instinct to die. In battle that may save ■ 
iW \tho situation, or it may seal it down in rigor mortis. It is 
• ^usually all that they can do. 

U/. Speculation is speculation ; arm-chair strategy is ann- 
'■■■ , bhair strategy. The plan for victory will be worked out byi 
the United States General Staffs in combination with those^ 
» of their British and Dutch allies. Realism might begin by 
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with bayonots but ait on them.” After five years of eon. 
tinuous military successes tlie Japanese in occupied Cliima 
arc atill “ .sitting on bayonets.” 

The military minds which began lh<; China war rule Japan. 
They ai*c unconscious of their blind spots. Their science of 
war is ii combination of Clausewlt/, for doctrine and the 
Battle of the Ma/.nrian Lakes for strategy and tactics. This 
Prussian teaching they apply to a groundwork of the principles 
of Chinese classical military writer.s, with whose minds they 
have tin; aflinity of a common culture. Oriental strategy 
stresses tlie value of stratagem and treachery. There are 
some japanc.se who believe that the incurable kink in the 
minds of Japanese ofiicers has been made by the Military 
Academy’s teaching on the necessity of deceiving your enemy, 
They attach the greatest importance to the first treacherous 
thrust. It is minutely prepared and secrecy is absolute. 
The records of the Russian war and the China war do not 
show that Japanese military science has any surprises after 
tire fust. They follow the sudden opening move with hcavyj^t 
orthodox blows. Their plans arc good, and they sacrifice 
cannon fodder relentlessly, They arc poor improvisens. The j 
Japanese habit of regulating action by precedent is deep* 
rooted. There arc ruies for the simplest actions. Even when 
these are applied to native customs which the Japanese 
naturally understand, they show inability to get away from 
the formula. In unfamiliar situations, such as a breakdown I 
of novel machinery, the Japanese think slowly, and impas* ^ 
sivity is the mask of a confused but disciplined mind. Ifj 
die plan goes wrong, all is wrong. They are faithful unto [ 
death to rules and orders, but lost in situations for which i 
new rules Iiave to be invented on the spur of the moment, j 
The only “spur” which “the moment” bring.'? to the 
(Japanese mind is the instinct to die. In Ixvtlle that may save ; 
\the situation, or it may seal it down in rigor mortis. It is 
'^usually all that they can do. 

Speculation is speculation ; arm-chair strategy is arm. 
chair strategy. The plan for victory will be worked out by 
the United States General Staffs in combination with those 
rheir British anrl Tiiurli cili5#>o TJr'nhsm mltrht Betnn by 



HOW WE CAN DEFEAT JAPAN 8^ 

'Opping the fiction that China can give ns substantial mili- 
ry help at present. Ghiang Kai-sliek is pinned in his 
mote northern hinterland by superior Japanese forces. 
nnot defeat them until he gets the planes, tanks, and guns 
eded. This does not minimise his heroism or the strength 
his resistance. ^ It has been a magnificent feat, but it has 
nsisted of harassing the Japanese army along their extended 
es and refusing them the orderly occupation in which they 
jld sit down and exploit their gains. Later, when the 
janese lines begin to sag and break everywhere, it will 
lak in China also, 

lut it is America that has to defeat Japan in the Pacific, 
that task the United States commanders^ have the use 
the British and Dutch bases — so long as they remain 
tisli and Dutch — the active co-operation of considerable 
ed forces, including a new Indian army which may 
nber nearly a million men drawn from fighting races and 
ned by modern methods. They will be supported by 
whole power of those two glorious little democracies, 
itralia and New Zealand. Canada’s role will continue 
be played mainly in the Atlantic and in military aid to 
■ ain. The A B D general stajffs — ^America being the pre- 
ninant partner — will make the plans. But America’s I 
que and overwhelming power is that of her inventors i 
1 engineers. It is not rhetoric or boasting to say with me 
tt an American) that there is nothing like it in the world, 
lan’s yearly output of 8,000,000 tons of steel compared 
h the 88,000,000 tons which American mills produce is 
epical and by no means exceptional example of the differ- 
:e between Japan and the United States in military 
;ential. American production lines will make bigger and 
ter planes, more heavily armoured, geared to new velod- 
I, and gunned to new volumes of death-dealing power, 
ere will be setbacks and successes. The war in the Pacific 
1 be tedious ; radio’s appetite to interrupt its programmes 
;h exciting spot news will go unsatisfied for months at a 
le I yet tedium will be diversified by spurts and adventures 
/ised by the inventive spirit of America to cheer our side 
i rattle the enemy. We should not expect that am' 
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Napoleonic short cuts to victory will be found. The develop, 
ment of high pressure over an enormous area will naturally 
be a slow process, and at the beginning more haste will bk 
less speed. Victory will come from the irresistible pressure 
of superior power. i 



